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Just Published 


HOADLEY’S BRIEF COURSE IN as Commissioner of Education for that island, 
GENERAL PHYSICS 


Experimental and Applied. By Gro. A. HOADLEY,A.M., 
C.E., Professor of Physicsin Swarthmore College. $1.20 
Meets the requirements of all the leading colleges. A text-book 


Casienicroar Demisiedieenecernenser's 11 Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers 


PEas 


w2aDECOr 


a logical manner and introduces such experiments as can be made 
with comparatively simple forms of apparatus. 


remain in New York City, Brooklyn, Philadel 





MACY AND NORRIS’S GENERAL phia, Jersey City, Tremton, Atlantic City, and 
PHYSIOLOGY many other important cities, towns, counties, 
for High Schools. Based upon the Nervous System. and. townships where they are being used and 


By M. L. Macy, L.B., Assisted by H. W. Norris, 


are givin isfaction. 
A.M., Professor of Biology in Iowa College. $1.10 g e sation 








> 
A radical departure from the old methods of teaching physiol- BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD READERS were pub- 

ogy in that it is based on the nervous system—the center and . 
mainspring of human life. Teaches the relation and inter-depen- lished last fall and winter, and the welcome 
dence of the parts and functions of the human organism. It gives they have been accorded North, South, East, 
unity of impression and shows actual connection with every vital 2 Z 
process of the nervous system. A few simple and inexpensive ex- and West is a compliment to author and 
periments are added to supplement and illustrate the text. publishers, 

Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. ; 

Correspondenceinvited, - 3 : 3 wODSGer 

’ 7 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY Christopher Sower Company, 
New Yorxk CINCINNATI CuicacGo Boston 
Publishers, 








614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 








Please note— 
Of HOLMES’ NEW READERS, the First, in 2 new edition, ready in July, with 


its colored illustrations, teaches color, form, number, and size, language and nature study, in careful 
correlation with word study and reading. In the several books interesting facts about Plant and 
Animal Life are woven into charming stories, well graded, and so judiciously interspersed with other 
reading matter as not to be monotonous. 

The same thing is done with the simpler facts of Physics, such as the forces of water, etc., etc. 

The lessons are bright and attractive to children, and at the same time give them those ele- 
mentary facts which the Committee of Fifteen recommend being correlated with reading. 

For the introduction of pupils to Good Literature, these books are unsurpassed. They contain 
an unusual number of selections from standard authors. 

The progress of geographical science is illustrated in the revised editions of MAURY’S 
GEOGRAPHIES, which have for years held a conspicuous place in thousands of schools 
throughout the country. They furnish this illustration not only in their watchful annual revisions but 
now also in special improvements and increased attractions in one or other of the books last year and this, 

A new edition ot the Elementary will be ready in August. 


Correspondence cordially invited concerning any of our varied Standard Educational Books. Address. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 
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GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS|-mep = AMEND. 
ud — 
EIMER & AMEND, 
For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING, 
ae tin a a 205:211 Third Ave., 
1065 OFFICIAL. 1066 REGisTRy. 1067 ARROWHEAD. ; apn tie 3 necessary T 
: for the Chemical and Es 
Especially Smooth and Durable. The Best Results at the Least Expense Physical Laboratory will 
Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. be furnished of best qual- a 
ity at reasonable prices, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SON, - ~ 91 John Street, New York. Glass and Metal Appa- 
. ratus, special, made. to 
order, according to draw- 4A 
TRANSLATIONS DS. tow ) 
wd Glass blowing and _en- 150 
INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. iw? graving done on premises, 
HAMILTON,LOCKEandCLARK’S} THE BEST TRANSLATIONS . 

Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— For School Supplies H 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the - 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. in the line of T 

| “Send tor one, } David McKay, Publisher, $022 Market St., Philadelphia, | | Artists and Drawing Materials 
apply to 
BLoomssurG, Pa., Oct. 5, 1899. F. WEBER & CO., Man’f’rs, a 
I have with more than ordinary interest examined Nichols's Graded Lessons 1125 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. < 

in Arithmetic. The plan deviates from the regulation yon beaten —, - e 

Good pedagogical sense appears upon nearly every page. e presentation o 

new ner te means of illustrative diagrams and other devices, the reviews of Saves Time and Labor. 

previously taught principles given in connection with many of the exercises BURLESON'S CLASS REGISTER AND 

* * * * cannot fail to recommend the books to intelligent school men and GRADING TABLE will save you much 

teachers. To ‘train pupils to think I know of no other books on the subject of drudgery and many hours of time. It 1s in 

number equal to those of the Graded Lesson Series. the first place a class book for recording 

Wa. NoETLING, Professor Department of Pedagogy, State Normal School, Pa. recitations. To this is attached an ingen- 
ious table of numbers so ees - * = 
i i P i i ic— __.|a simple plan of marking, perfectly adapte 
Copies of Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic Books II to VIII ty — Ame Knytteen oF geromngg. Hg 
a book for each year—will be sent for examination for 15 cents each. | the end of each month the marks of a class 
of forty pupils in a very few a Fini 
IDE. ' book will save you nine-tenths of the time 
pansy aie a lala you spend in marking ot pupil’s record. 
* Sample page on request. Price, 75 cents. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61E. 9th St., N.Y. 











all the educational books. It is not desirable that 
7 eee eee ae you should. No teacher has the time. Hundreds 

gprs mpm pmeee ¢ them—good, bad, and indifferent—are coming 
rom the press. But you.should Own, AND READ, 

4 4A : = : ; e qe : AND STUDY THE BEST. KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ 

ral ere 4 = 2 i _ LIBRARY contains seventeen volumes very care- 

“ fully selected, each a classic, making up a complete 

F library of education, covering the subject on all sides. 

— = wants, need not read this. We are looking out for 

: , y the earnest teacher of smaller means who wants a 
KE woces TEACHERS LIBRARY. library to help him in his work. And so—send $2 and 
we place the library in your hands, transportation paid 

and you have eighteen months to pay the balance. 

A SPECIAL REQUEST TO READERS. 

We want to hear from every one who reads this advertisement. If you have some of these books, 
please write us, stating what ones you have and asking us to make you a proposition for supplying the 
balance. If you haven't the books, and would like them. send in your order. If anything prevents your 


The teacher who can afford to buy all the books he 
doing that at once write us the reason—perhaps we can help you. 
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CUT OUT THE ORDER BLANK BELOW AND SEND TO US AT ONCE, WITH $2.00, HIS HE P 
AND WE WILL DELIVER THE BOOKS AT ONCE. - T IS T LIST: 
5 , Pextae’s — on Fetageetes bah ieee ca scsdsseCeN eee ea vestiwedeee $1.50 
er’s 5 Voie anon cancel cucesbeb vavsevns 1. 
Mie Sap REY Ce CAO a sib Gases dks Kove tVewscibes 18 8. ae Common School System of Germany..................... 150 
Please send me, repaid, Kevoce's Teacuens' LipRany, S Spenser's Meccntion ences tes coceeots 100 
Sor which I enclose $2.00 and agree to pay the balance ($18.00) 6. Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching.......................... 1.00 
in monthly installments of $1.00 each, beginning 7. Currie’s PR sit sns cs biac sabi eheselwse ties ose sediee 1.25 
8. Patridge’s ie Elk as 5 as cada tnt T doibwe 1.76 
Snbikdiddo Sie Wut tbh bdeu ects 25th, £8... :. BS seres’s Tiss ge ow vA Childhood............. 1.50 
‘ 8 SE EIU 5 55.5255 sb enp'octercnc's ¢ 3 
Es ccow bevel vvecer ees DOMED. Si iesccpie cen sd eb 11. ( uk k's Fuca onal Reformers. “a Avi ‘6? Bageatiog Ly 4 
tling’s Motes on the Science an of Education g 
P. 6) ee ee eeeeesereeseseses Co ecccerseeesoseces State ecerecseseses ' pated Ra any Education Wbicwebslesdh cevobee cect Gsbclsacccnt ts br4 
Payment to be made by Money or Express Order, Registered esti h needa Mi aWd¥Edes dehed Sheee'eeeydes edueevic 1.00 
Letter or Bank Draft on New York and sent to your New York 7 eee Tee nenaen Dock . is 
office on dates agreed upon. == 17, ‘Welch's Teachers’ Psychology. vee 195 











E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational;Publishers, 61 East Ninth St.,; N. Y. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago. Positions Filled, 4,000. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass., 8°% Wabash Av., Chicago, III. 156 Fifth Av., New York City, N. Y. 
25 King St. West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper Bldg.., ‘Denver, Colo. 420 Garrott Bldg ,San Francisco, Cal. 
1505 Pa, Ave., Washington, D. C. 414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Bik, Los Angeles, Cal. 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y- 





Established fourte . Largest and best 
THE ALBERT ) inewa kecncy inthe Woot Yooskeleeteraep. ( CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ tember in Colleges, Normal Schools, Academies, MUSIC 
A GEN 4 ps Mg eure Soho, 7. Exomape HALL, 
guaranteed. Manual o ; 
CY. C.J. ALBERT. Manager. | CHICAGO. 





Oldest and best knownin U.S. Est. 1855. 


P. V. Huyssoon 
Joan C. RocKWELL 


SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 


Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. Telephone No. 2092-T8th 8t; 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS _AGENcy 


3 E. 14th St., New York 








\ Managers. 








When in New York you are invited to call. 


KINDERGARTEN 2% SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


J. Ww. SCHERMERH ORN & CO., 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. wa 


WRITE FOR “THE MAGIC LANTERN IN COLLEGE WODK.” 


Oil, Acetylene, Calcium, Electric Lan- 
terns. The Mediascope attachment for 
showing Micro-Slides. The Projecto- 
scope for Moving Pictures for School 
Use. Projecting Microscopes, Polari- 
scopes, etc. 80,00 Slides covering His- 
tory, ‘Travels, Geology, Physical Geo- 
graphy, etc., for sale or rent. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, - - (Dept. I.) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Five-Cent = Nature = Readers. 


E have begun the publication of a series of books for Supplementary Reading on Nature 
subjects at 5 cents per copy or 60 cents a dozen. Each contains about thirty-two pages 
nicely illustrated and charmingly written. They will make delightful reading and can 

be wunplied a class for a verysmall sum. Nine numbers are now ready—all for the second and 














SHOWN WITHOUT 


DARKENING THE ROOM 








es—as follows: 


No. 1—PUSSY WILLOW AND WAKE-ROBIN. 
No. 2—THE SPRING BEAUTY AND THE ANEMONE. 
No. 3—THE SQUIRREL AND HIS HOME. 
No. 4—BITTERCRESS AND ROSES. 
No. 5—THE STORY OF A BEEHIVE. 
No.6.—THE GOLDEN-ROD AND ASTER. 
No. 7.—STORIES ABOUT BIRDS. 
No. 8—CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
No.9.—HIAWATHA AND ITS AUTHOR. 
No. 10.—JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
We would like to hear from superintendents and principals who desire to investigate the 
series with reference to their work. 
(Other Numbers are in preparation for First, Second, and Third Reader Grades.) 


BE. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East oth St., N. Y. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, 
Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, 
Tutors,and Governesses, for every. De 
ment of Instruction; mmends 
Schools to Parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-FviTon, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union SQuaRE, New YorRE. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 
specialists, and other teachers to colleges 
pon te os and families. Advises parents abou 
schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, MANAGER, 


70 FirtH Avenug, New York, 


CENTRAL « CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE We Teach by Mail. Six Courses 
* Only, viz: Normal Course, $4.50; 
School Course, $4.50 ; Book-Keeping Course, $7.00; 
Zoology, $5.00; Botany, $5.00; Philosophy, 
$5.00. Don’t you need one or more of these 
Courses? DIPLOMAS GRANTED. All courses 
are for a term of 12 weeks. We furnish all neces- 
sary books for book-keeping. Address 


SCOTT ETTER, Pres. C. C. C., Palmyra, Ill. 











New York University 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


Henry M. MacCracken, LL.D., Chancellor. 


A graduate school of educational science. 
Courses are offered in History of Educa- 
tion, Physiological and Experimental Psy- 
chology, Analytical Psychology, History 
of Philosophy, Elements of Pedagogy. 
Physiological Pedagogics, Comparative 
Study of National School Systems, 
Esthetics in Relation to Education, 
Genetic Psychology, Institutes of Peda- 
gogy, Ethics, School Equipment and Or- 
ganization, and Sociology in Relation to 
Education. These courses are closely 
correlated, and furnish thorough profes- 
sional equipment for teachers wishing to 
fit themselves to become superintendents, 
principals, supervisors, and professors in 
Normal Schools and the pedagogical De- 
partments of Colleges. 


Scholarship advantages. Eleventh year 
begins Sept. 26. For catalogue and in- 
formation address the Dean, 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D., 


University Building, Washington Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Home Study. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


offers over 225 elementary and college courses by 
correspondecce in 2% of its Departments, in- 
cluding Pedagogy, History, the Languages, 
English, Mathematics, Physiography, oe 
Physiology, Botany, etc. Instruction is personal. 
Lnreahent credit is granted for college courses 
successfully completed. Work may begin at any 
time. For circular address : 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Div. 0.) 
Cuicaeo, Itt. 








KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPT. 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 
109 W. 54th Street. Two years’course, | 
Opens Oct. ist. Circular sent on application. 





’ A pointed criticism, if necessary, should be made with the two points of an 





Esterbrook Pen 





The point of this is that these pens are perfect in finish and in every respect. 


Act Srvias, 
Act Srarionsrs. 


26 John St., New York, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., Works: cainden, N. J. 
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Drawing Books 
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S The great success of the year. 

a More popular every month. 

2 Write for circular showing new adoptions for 1900. 
q THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
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‘This is a ‘ 
.\ ¢ jae 
> FOOT, 
“one of the thousands) 
of interesting and / 
instructive things 
which may be { 
ezamined by any 
one with this 
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Ae ’ 
. Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 


+ 7 ’ 
/ Magnifes 180 diameters (32.400 times) 


A First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.28 


A Reliable Scientific tastrument 


\as well as Summer Afternoons 


+ An inexhaustiblq@jmine of amusement and 
information for youlg and old Easy to use. 
Perfect optical results. “‘One may use the 
microscope a lifetime and never look at the 
same thing twice.” 

, Outfit consists of microsenpe as shown, 
twelve prepared objects. such as fly's wing, 
foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- 
trating 1,600 common microscopic objects, 
= slides, and covers for mounting objects 

ceps, etc, 
Microscopes, ali prices, up to $500.00 . 

SAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


Rochester, N. Vv... 
NEW YORK CITY 





CHICAGO 








The most agreeable and ef- 
fective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutrient 
and tonic effects give tone and 
vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring it 
quiets the nerves and induces 


refreshing sleep. 





For sale by Druggists. 





NOTICE TO TEACHERS, 


Applications will be received by the subscriber, 
at his office in San Juan, P. R., until August 1st, 
1900, for Teachers and Instructors in the Normal 
and Industrial School at Fajardo. 


Principal, Salary, $1500 per year. 


Professer of [Mathematics, Phys- 
ics, Chemistry. 


Professor of Pedagogy, Spanish 
and English Grammar. 


Professor of Biological Science, 
History, Geography. 
Principal of Model School. 

The salary of the above four teachers will be 
#1000 each per year. Itis required that all possess 
College or Normal School Diploma, and that all 
are familiar with the American School system 
and able to Speak the Spanish Language. 

Instructor in Woodworking. 
Instructor in Ironworking. 


Instructor in Shoemaking and 
Harness Making. 

Instructor in Tailoring and Cut- 
ting. 

Instructor in Agriculture and 
Horticulture. 


Instructress in Fine Lace Work, 
Fine Needle Work, and Hat 
Weaving. 


These instructors must be skilled workmen, 
capable of doing the finest work in their respec- 
tive callings. Salary for Instructors, $750 gold per 
annum. 


GEO. G. GROFF, 
Acting Commissioner of Education, 
San Juan, P. R. 


A NEWj3SHORTHAND 
TEXT-BOO THE BENN 


PITMAN SYSTEM 
Specially adapted to the needs of High Schools 
ti . x and Academies. “ 


By PARKE-SCHOCH, A.M. 


Director Department of Commeree and Finance, 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 


THE book presents the Pitman System in the 

‘*Reporting Style” in a clear, concise, and 
complete manner, and is the fruit ot eight years 
of teaching in the Drexel Institute under ideal 
conditions. Thisis a revised and enlarged edition 
of a book published by the author in 1896 which 
has been adopted by many schools and colleges 
throughout the country. The new book, consist- 
ing of 128 pages, is the finest product of the en- 
graver, printer. and binder. 

Price, $1.00. Usual discounts to teachers and 
schools. Direct orders and inquiries to the above 

e88. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
gether with catalog containing complete 
list. 
E. L. KELLoGG & Co., 61 E. oth St., N. Y. 











WANTED —Live Teachers, successful 

at canvassing er agency work, to rep- 
resent our publications. Salary and com- 
mission. This is a rare chance for live 
teachers who wish to leave teaching for 
permanent and paying work. Address E. 
L. K ELLOGG (personal), 61 E. 9th St.., N.Y. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
com municating with advertisers. 

















Elgin Watches 


possess accuracy and endurance 
under all conditions and in all 
degrees of temperature.’ . 
Full Ruby Jeweled. 
Sold by jewelers everywhere. 
An Elgin Watch always has the 


word a engraved on the 
works—fully guaranteed. 


Send for free booklet, 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. ELGIN, ILI 
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Educational Progress of the Year. 


According to an editorial in the Outlook for August 4, 
the educational progress of the past year has been, from 
some points of view, unprecedented. Colleges have long 
looked upon each other as competitors, but the year just 
closed records events which mark the passing away of this 
unwholesome attitude. The advent of the spirit of co- 
operation was specially marked by the organization, last 
March, of the Association of American Universities, and 
the establishment, a few weeks later, of the College En- 
trance Examination Board for the Middle States and 
Maryland. . 

“Tt is at once apparent,” the article continues, “that 
this new association must exercise a controlling influence 
on such matters as the standards of college graduation 
which are acceptable for admission to advanced study 
and research; the conditions of residence and work 
under which the degree of doctor of philosophy shall be 
conferred ; the formulation of university statistics and 
of methods of administration ; relations of comity be- 
tween American institutions and the universities of 
Europe. The universities in turn have now agreed to 
co-operate in considering and in settling these questions, 
and it is quite certain that graduate instruction and re- 
search in the United States will begin to take on new 
definiteness and to conform to higher and more accept- 
able standards. 

“The newly established College Entrance Examination 
Board will, beginning in June, 1901, hold a series of uni- 
form examinations on secondary school work at various 
points thruout the Middle states and Maryland. This 
board is established by the co-operation of the colleges 
and the secondary schools themselves, and thru it second- 
ary school teachers will exert an important influence 
both upon the questions to be framed for these examina- 
tions and upon the rating of the answers handed 

-in by the candidates. The certificates issued by this 
board, as the result of its examinations, will be accepted 
for such subjects as they cover, in lieu of their own sep- 
arate examinations on those subjects, by the various col- 
leges co-operating, and by very many others. It is ob- 
vious that a plan so rational and so sane as this will be 
speedily imitated both in New England and in the states 
of the Middle West. It may then very well lead to a 
joint, or common, board for the entire United States, 

inasmuch as the difficulties in the way are merely admin- 

' istrative and can easily be overcome. 


. Commercial Education, 


“Still another tendency of marked significance is the 
recognitior of the necessity for developing the higher 
forms of commercial training. Germany has led the 
way in applying scientific methods to the study of the 
problems of commerce, and it is now reaping the reward 
of its far-sightedness. The United States has recently 
turned its attention in large measure to the same field 
of opportunity. California, Chicago, Columbia, Michigan, 
and Pennsylvania universities have all taken steps more 
or less complete toward adding scientific and advanced 
instruction in commerce to their curriculums. A com- 
mercial high school on a high plane is planned by the 
board of education of New York, and work has been be- 
gun upon a suitable building for it. Drexel institute has 
moved in the same direction. - It is obvious that these 
several institutions are conscious of a general need on 


the part of the American people, a need which must in- 
crease as our power of production increases and as our 
foreign trade expands. 


The Cuban Visitors. 


“One of the most significant, and certainly the most 
picturesque, event of the year in the educational field in 
this country has been the opening of Harvard university 
to the Cuban teachers. It is probably no exaggeration 
to say that no other war in the history of the world has 
known such a sequel as the hospitality shown to Cuba at 
Cambridge. Nothing could better explain to the Cubans 
what the best Americans desire to do for them ; nothing 
could bring out in clearer light the deepest American 
impulse in undertaking the war with Spain; nothing 
could more rapidly or genuinely bring the two peoples 
together in mutual comprehension of aim and spirit than 
this summer school, which. is likely to be enumerated not 
only among significant events in education, but in inter- 
national history. 

“ Among the significant features of the year in.educa- 
tion which ended on January 1 must be counted the fact 
that during the previous twelve months nearly seventy 
millions of dollars'was contributed by private donors to 
educational ends in the United States. It is a great 
gain that so much money should have been added to our 
educational capital, but the real significance of the gift 
is to be found in the willingness of such a great number 
of individuals to share their prosperity with the country 
along the highest lines of growth and life.” 


SF 
What Should be Done for the City Child? 


The discussion of “Physical Education vs. Degeneracy,” 
by Supt. H. W.Foster, of Ithaca, N. Y., given in the Inde- 
pendent for August 2, is of especial interest to ScHOOL 
JOURNAL readers, since the advantages of city and country 
life have recently been considered in its pages. Mr. Foster 
takes the view that the city boy labors under certain disad- 
vantages in the race with his country cousin, because city 
life lacks certain elements in the training of vigorous 
manhood. 

“The old, ungraded, district school,” continues the 
writer, “is often given credit for the success of the 
country born. The country boy’s success in the world 
has been attained, not because of the ungraded country 
school, but in spite of it. The real cause lies in the home 
life on the farm, and notin the district school. Thru 
that life these elements of character are directly culti- 
vated ; fearlessness, pluck, self-reliance, activity, re- 
sponsibility, patience, endurance, judgment. The boy be- 
eomes conscious of the necessity and dignity of labor, 
aggressive in the pursuit of his purposes ; he gains skill 
to contrive various ways to meet difficulties, and a ready 
use of his physical powers. Here are the foundations of 
a vigorous character. 

“Upon the farm labor is dignified ; to rich and poor 
alike it is honorable. It calls for the application of in- 
telligence. It is no mere tending of machines, to be as- 
sumed at the strident, imperious call of the whistle, to 
be dropped without interest the instant the whistle blows 
again. The child sees it not only honorable, but a neces- 
sity. Seed must be sown for the harvest, but before the 
sowing the plow must break the ground. Live stock 
must be fed, and the living anjmals appeal to his loving 
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care. Fires must be supplied with fuel, that the house- 
hold may enjoy the comforts of the fireside. However 
unwillingly he may sometimes appear to go about his toil, 
he never doubts the justice nor the honor of labor.’ 
“Your farm boy has responsibilities placed upon him, 
and his judgment is cultivated. He must rise early 
enough to get his chores done before school; he must 
get back and attend to them after school. There is wood 
for him to split and get in ; there are cows to be milked, 
stables to be cleaned, live stock to be fed. He must push 
ahead with his work to get it done in time. He must 
feed judiciously, he must milk clean, so that the cows 
shall not go dry. He feels that he shares some of the 
responsibility for the sustenance of the family. 


Disadvantages of the City Boy. 


“The boy of the village or small city a generation ago 
had much more in common with the country boy than 
the boy of to-day. He milked the family cow and drove 
it to pasture. He fed the horse cleaned the stable, 
sawed and split wood, weeded the garden, rose in a cold 
room in winter; he learned to-endure, and work pa- 
tiently, and stick until the job was done. But now it is 
hard to find for the city boy endurances and tasks and 
responsibilities. There is no more sawing and splitting 
of wood ; the family garden is not so much in evidence ; 
the cow with her bare-foot driver is little seen in the 
outer streets ; the furnace provides a few ashes to be re- 
moved daily, but it warms the house thruout, and there 
is no more endurance of the old, stinging cold. Com- 
fortable school-houses are provided, and it is aimed to 
have the boy sit quietly for five or six hours a day. 

“What can be supplied in place of those elements in 
the old life of the people which gave an all-around train- 
ing? The new training must be both industrial and 
physical. It must be industrial, not alone on account of 
the elements of character which such an education gives, 
but because of the new struggle impending between the 
nations, the commercial conflict. In 1866 Austria learned 
that a better education of the common people was needed 
to maintain her military prestige ; in 1870 France learned 
the lesson. To-day England is learning that. her indus- 
trial supremacy depends upon the same thing. Such 
has been the progress in Germany in industrial education 
that to educate our people as well would require in this 
country 1,000 university professors and instructors, and 
10,000 students of the highest branches of technical 
work ; 1,000 college professors and 15,000 students in 
technical schools studying for superior positions in the 
arts, and 20,000 teachers in trade and-manual training 
schools instructing 400,000 pupils, preparing to become 
skilled workmen. 


Manual and Physical Education a Necessity. 


“Here is something which aims to supply some of the 
training given by the farm. Manual education has been 
said to be the great triumph of the new education. Labor 
is dignified, the body is set to work, eye and hand and 
brain together. Acquaintance is made with physical 
difficulties to be overcome. Judgment is cultivated. It 
develops men who are “ handy” and who have the power 
to grasp any manual occupation. Most people will have 
to labor with the body. An education which is wholly 
mental leaves out a most important part. When the 
life of the people does not provide that part, it must be 
made an aim of the school. In this country the impor- 
tance of the matter is beginning to be appreciated, and 
manual education is fast securing a firm hold. 

“Much more, however, is demanded than can be found 
in industrial education to develop the qualities of courage, 
pluck, grit, endurance, and activity. In physical educa- 
tion are to be found forces which will meet the demand. 
It should be under the control in every city of an expert 
physical director. He should, indeed, where possible, be 
a physician especially trained for this purpose. 

“The school hours may be profitably lengthened to in- 
clude the time necessary for physical training. There 
should be a gymnasium, properly fitted, connected with 
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every school, and all necessary apparatus, selected fo" 
the work, suited to the age of the children. No child 
should be excused from taking part, because of mere 
aversion to physical activity. Children not fitted for 
some exercises should be excused. Aside from the exer- 
cises specifically designed, there should be games which 
bring out manliness, as well as the bodily powers.” 


SI 


Truants and Young Criminals. 


What should be done with truants and young street 
rowdies is still an open question. It appears from an 
article by Andrew Drew, who was for a long time chair- 
man of the industrial schools committee of the London 
school board, published in the Nineteenth Century for July, 
that the difficulties in the way of preventing “ Hooligan- 
ism” in England are equally great. Altho Mr. Drew 
treats of the subject from an English standpoint the 
conditions in the United States are very similar, and, as 
the writer speaks from experience, his suggestions are 
most practical. 

“There is but one way,” he says, “to deal with truancy 
in its early stages, and that is to send the budding tru- 
ant at once to a special and efficient school, and to make 
that school of such a character as most effectually to 
deter any boy, who has once been there, from ever re- 
turning to it ; in other words, making every boy determine 
to attend his own day school regularly rather than risk 
being sent back to a truant school. 

“Police magistrates should confine themselves to 
dealing with cases exactly as the school authorities put 
those cases before them. If this is done, there will im- 
mediately be a marked improvement in school attendance, 
and a proportionate decrease in the number of truants, 
for the mere irregular child, very often absent from school 
by the parent’s fault, and not his own, is by no means to 
be confounded with the regular professional truant, al- 
tho he forms the material out of which the habitual tru- 
ant is afterwards manufactured. 

“But afterall is said and done there must always remain 
a certain percentage of boys who simply will not go to 
school and who hate and abhor the ordinary school book 
work. I. have made it my duty to ask such boys why it 
is that they object so much to attend school. Ina very 
large number of cases the reply has been that ‘the mas- 
ters knock them about so much and they are afraid to go.’ 
These boys did not refer.to the proper punishment re- 
ceived either from the head master or an assistant and 


duly entered in the punishment book, but to illicit forms, 


of punishment, such as cuffing with the hand, knocking 
heads together, or striking their heads with a book or 
aslate. Of course, many of these boys do not speak the 
truth ; but, on the other hand, when so many boys agree, 


without any communication with each other, and from : 


many different schools, in assigning this as a reason for 
their truancy it cannot be altogether put on one side. 

“The large majority of the assistant masters whojuse 
no other form of punishment except that sanctioned by 
the board, and who take a personal interest in their boys 
and are beloved by them, have no truants at all in their 
classes. There are even whole schools where there are 
no truants at all. But, on the other hand, there are 
schools where all the truants may be located in one, or 
perhaps two classes. I fear that at least in some of 
those classes the assistants in charge of them are to 
blame in the matter. 

“There are some truants who, being dull and back- 
ward boys, object to going to school because they find 
themselves in a class with little boys three or four years 
younger than themselves. Where this backwardness is 
constitutional all such cases should be dealt with in a 
special manner, but here we touch on one of the greatest 
difficulties of modern education. I have known just such 
cases as these, where no amount of pressure could ever 
get a boy beyond what an ordinary third standard boy 
would know, who, while not fit for further educational 
treatment, was most anxious to be allowed to go to work 
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and yet was not allowed to do so until he reached four- 
teen years of age. This is a mistake, for such a boy ab- 
sents himself from school often without the knowledge 
of the parents, loafs about the street, and soon gets into 
bad company and becomes a criminal. Moreover, such a 
boy cannot take the law into his own hands and get 
employment as he wanted to do, because, immediately he 
does this, the attendance officer serves a notice on the 
employer threatening a summons for employing a child 
under the age of school exemption. 

“ Another class, however, of those truants who drift 
on into juvenile criminality, and become the Hooligans of 
the future, are such as have bad homes and vicious par- 
ents. In most cases it is an ill-tempered stepmother or 
a drunken stepfather who renders the boy’s home un- 
bearable, where little or no provision is made for his 
meals between school time, and where there is utter cal- 
lousness as to whether the boy attends school or not, and 
no interest taken in him even if he desires to be a good 
boy at home and at school. On the contrary, he is re- 
ceived at home with blows and with curses, and he goes 
out into the streets to try and pick up a crust of bread 
to eat, where he ie found and run in by the attendance 
officer as a truant. I have had to deal with hundreds and 
hundreds of such boys who have been charged with tru- 
ancy and sent to truant schools as the only possible thing 
to be done. The operation, however, in such cases is 
precisely that of pouring water on a duck’s back on a 
hot day. The duck likes it very much and is only sorry 
when no more water is poured upon it. I have questioned 
many boys of this class, while in the truant schools, and 
asked them whether they liked being there, and the 
answer given was, ‘Yes, sir’ Asked why they liked it,they 
replied : ‘You don’t get knocked about here like you do 
at home and you get plenty to eat.’ It must be perfectly 
plain that it is utterly wrong to treat such boys as tru- 
ants and to send them to truant schools, which should 
be of a deterrent character and calculated to prevent 
boys from ever voluntarily going there again, whereas 
these boys deliberately set to work to get back to the 
truant school, which to them is a heaven on earth. 

“About three years ago,” continues the writer, I in- 
duced the board to ask the home office to sanction a new 
departure, and a new system for those schools. I had 
urged that what these truant boys most disliked was hav- 
ing to attend the day school twice a day for mere book 
work, and therefore that to make a truant school have 
any effect upon them they should find that in those 
schools they would still have both morning and afternoon 


‘school work together with the strict discipline of such 


schools and their removal from their own homes; and I 
predicted that, under those circumstances, truants would 
say, ‘ Well, if I have got to attend ordinary school work 
twice a day whether I like it or not, I would rather do 
this St home and be able to run out to play after sehool 
hours.’ This suggestion was sent on to the home office, 
but, alas! it-was only granted for one year as an exper- 
iment, and then only in the case of boys taken back for 
the fourth time; in other words, the system was not 
allowed to be tried, except in the case of boys who had 
been running the streets for years and had already become 
juvenile criminals and beyond the reach of a mere truant 
school, and was not allowed to be tried in the case of 
thoge boys not yet absolutely hardened, who would 
assuredly have been cured by it. 

“Far be it from me to suggest anything like cruelty or 
even harshness of discipline even to our erring juveniles; 
but I do most earnestly protest against the grandmotherly 
legislation with regard to them which now prevails, and 
which only defeats the real object of those schools. I 
am perfectly sure that if ever these much petted young 
gentlemen are to be prevented from becoming actual 
crimirals they must be dealt with now, while they are 
juveniles, with a much stronger hand and a more severe 
regime than prevails anywhere at present. In my opinion, 
every single child must be got out of the streets at all 
hazards and at any cost as the very first step. 
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“Tt was only a few days ago I was talking with one 
of the school attendance officers in my own locality, and! 
asked him if there was still the same difficulty in getting 
bad truant cases dealt with promptly, and he replied, 
“Yes, the same old difficulty,’ and he gave me an instance 
of a boy in whose case it took him from the 26th of 
August to the 10th of November to get an order for a 
truant school. And where, said I, was the boy all this 
time ? and he answered, ‘Why, running the streets of 
course. 

“But what is to be done with the existing gangs of 
young ruffians of from seventeen to twenty years of age 
—the present Hooligans? Manifestly we should all 
wish to save them from prison life, if possible, and yet, 
unless something else can be suggested, that is what they 
must all come to. I think there is only one way out of 
the difficulty, and we must look for help to the war office 
and the admiralty. A few smart recruiting officers, told 
off specially to interview these young gentlemen, would 
soon persuade many of them, especially the most pugna- 
cious of them, to accept the present of a shilling, with 
the promise of speedily being able to carry out their prin- 
ciples, in gangs yet larger and more powerful than their 
own, against the enemies of their country. And the 
promise of good pay, food, clothing, and lodging would 
very often settle the question. 

“It would be easy to get for a recruiting officer the 
names and addresses in any given neighborhood of the 
different members of the local Hooligan gang, so that 
they could be separately interviewed, and if simultaneously 
all ‘over London they were thus visited, a very large num- 
ber of them would be permanently disposed of. Again, if 
when a Hooligan appeared before a magistrate he were 
given the option of going to prison, or being discharged 
subject to his enlisting, many would choose to do so rather 
than take the risk of a heavy punishment, and the dis- 
cipline of the army would very soon make Mr. Hooligan 
a tolerably decent member of society. Some of the younger 
members of the gangs, where they have not yet been 
convicted in any police court, might also be allowed at 
once to volunteer for service in the navy; and that also 
is a splendid school of discipline for headstrong lads. 
There would remain a few neglected lads, not perhaps 
physically fit for either navy or army, and the residue 
would be a certain number of hardened young ruffians 
utterly beyond the reach of human kindness.” 


GS 


Education and the Race Problem. 


Mr. Booker T. Washington is thoroly of the opinion 
that education will solve the race problem. His reasons 
for this conviction are stated clearly and comprehensively 
in the North American Review for July, in an answer to 
the article in the same magazine for the previous month by 
Prof. John Roach Straton, of Macon, Georgia. The great 
difficulty in presenting either side of the question seems 
to rest in the fact that the negroes have had such mea- 
ger opportunities for obtaining education in the compar- 
atively short time since they were free to do what they 
could for themselves. But from what Mr. Washington 
is able to show in the way of results from the work at 
Tuskegee and elsewhere, he certainly has good ground for 
saying that a thoro education of head, heart, and hand 
will be the salvation of his race. 

“When all the conditions of the past are considered, 
and compared with the present,” says Mr. Washington, 
“T think the White South, the North and the Negro are 
to be congratulated on the fact that conditions are no 
worse, but are as encouraging as they are. The sudden 
change from slavery to freedom, from restraint to liberty, 
was a tremendous one; and the wonder is, not that the 
negro has not done better, but that he has done as well 
as he has. Any one who has the daily opportunity of 
studying the negro at first hand cannot but gain the im- 
pression that there are indisputable evidences that the 
negro thruout the country fis settling down to a hard, 
common sense view of life ; that he is fast learning that a 
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race, like an individual, must pay for everything it gets 
—the price of beginning at the bottom of the social seale 
and gradually working up by natural processes to the 
highest civilization. , 

‘Let us take a broad, generous survey of the negro 
race as it came into the country represented by twenty 
savages in 1619, and trace its progress thru slavery, thru 
the Civil war period, and thru freedom to the present 
moment. Who will be brave enough to say that the ne- 
gro race, as a whole, has not increased in numbers and 
grown stronger mentally, morally, religiously, industrially, 
and in the accumulation of property? In a word, has not 
the negro, at every stage, shown a tendency to grow into 
harmony with the best type of American civilization? 

“Perhaps the worst feature of slavery was that it pre- 
vented the development of a family life, with all its far- 
reaching significance. Except in rare cases, the uncer- 
tainties of domicile made family life, during two hundred 
and fifty years of slavery, an impossibility. There is no 
institution so conducive to right and high habits of phys- 
ical and moral life as the home. The very fact that the 
white boy is conscious that, if he fails in life, he will dis- 
grace the whole family record, extending back thru many 
generations, is of tremendous value in helping him to re- 
sist temptations. All this should be taken into consid- 
eration, to say nothing of the physical, mental, and moral 
training which individuals of the white race receive in 
their homes. We must not pass judgment upon the 
negro too soon, It requires centuries for the influence 
of home, school, church, and public contact to permeate 


the mass of millions of people, so that the upward ten-’ 


dency may be apparent to the casual observer. It is too 
soon to decide what effect general education will have 
upon the rank and file of the negro race, because the 
masses have not been educated. 

“Thruout the South, especially in the Gulf states, the 
great bulk of the black population lives in the country 
districts. In these districts the schools are rarely in 
session more than three months of the year. When this 
is considered, in connection with poor teachers, poor 
school-houses, and an almost entire lack of apparatus, it 
is obvious that we must wait longer before we can judge, 
even approximately, of the effect that general education 
will have upon the whole population. 

“In estimating the progress of a race, we should not 
consider alone the degree of success which has been act- 
ually attained, but also the obstacles which have been 
overcome in reaching that success. Judged by the ob- 
stacles overcome, few races, if any, in history have made 
progress commensurate with that of the colored people 
of the United States, in the same length of time. The 
Southern states, as a whole, have not yet reathed a point 
where they are able to provide reformatories for juvenile 
offenders, and consequently most of these are sent to the 
state prison, where the records show that the same indi- 
viduals are often committed over and over again, because, 
in the first instance, the child prisoner, instead of being re- 
formed, becomes simply hardened to prison life. In the 
North, it is true, the negro has the benefit of the reform- 
atories ; but the unreasonable prejudice which prevents 
him from securing employment in the shops and the fac- 
tories more than offsets this advantage. Hundreds of 
negroes in the North become criminals who would become 
strong and useful men if they were not discriminated 
against as bread winners. 

“T doubt that much reliance can safely be placed upon 
mere ability to read and write a little as a means of say- 
ing any race. Education should go further. One of the 
weaknesses in the negro’s present condition grows out of 
failure, in the early years of his freedom, to teach him, 
in connection with thoro academic and religious branches, 
the dignity and beauty of labor, and to give him a work- 
ing knowledge of the industries by which he must earn a 
subsistence. 

“One of the most encouraging changes that have 
taken place in the moral life of the negro race in the 
past thirty years is the creation of a growing public sen- 
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timent which draws a line between the good and bad, the 
clean and unclean. This change is fast taking place in 
every part of the country. It is one that-cannot be ac- 
curately measured by any table of statistics. To be able 
to appreciate it fully, one must himself be a part of the 
social life of the race. The significance of it is all the 
more important when it is remembered that, only a few 
years ago, the colored woman who sustained immoral re- 
lations with some white man was envied and looked upon 
as a social leader. There are now few communities in 
the South where such a woman is recognized in the social 
life of the best colored people. This change is yet far 
from complete, but the tendency is strongly in this di- 
rection, and is growing and broadening. In a few more 
years the moral life of the negro will be greatly strength- 
ened by that education which comes from the force of 
public opinion. 

“ As to the effect of industrial education in the solution 
of the race problem, we should not expect too much from 
it in a short time. When the Hampton institute began 
the systematic, industrial training of the negro, such train- 
ing was unpopular among a large class of colored people. 
But the feeling against it has now almost completely disap- 
peared in all parts of the country. Whatthe colored people 
are anxious about is that, with industrial education, they 
shall have thoro mental and religious training ; and in this 
they are right. 

“Of the hundreds who have been trained at the Tuske- 
gee institute, less than ten per cent. nave failed; and less 
than five per cent. have failed because of any moral 
weakness. These graduates, as well as hundreds of other 
students who could not remain to finish the course, are 
now at work in the school-room, in the field, in the shop, 
in the home, or as teachers of industry, or in some way 
they are making their education felt in the lifting up of 
the colored people. Wherever these graduates go, they 
not only help their own race, but in nearly every case, 
they win the respect and confidence of the white people. 


we 
A Cuban Point of View. 


American views of the Cuban teachers may be found 
on every hand, but tho there are undoubtedly Cuban views 
of Americans written in many hearts, few of these have 
found their way into print. The educational number of 
the Independent, under date of August 2, contains a 
pleasant little statement of Cuban manners and ideas by 
Julia Martinez, of Havana. 


“The name of our Cuban exodus is ‘Frye,’” the writer 


remarks, “for without him there would have been no be- 
ginning. The newspapers did not at the first favor the 
plan. For you must understand that there is one thing 
which troubled them. Mr. Frye is not a Cuban. 

“Let me explain a little. We Cubans feel grateful to 
the Americans—oh, deeply grateful! for all that they 
have done for us. And if we could know more definitely 
when the control of our dear island will become our own 
we could wait till then most patiently. But “Cuba 
Libre !” has been the watchword now, not for a year, nor 
a decade, but for generations. It is the ideal for which 
we have prayed, and fought, and starved when need be, 
handing it down as a heritage from father to son, from 
mother to daughter. Such an ideal is not to be treated 
lightly, as you will well understand. Itmust bekept in mind 
when any plan is made for us by others. 


Life in Cuba, 


“Teaching in Cuba is not altogether like teaching any- 
where else, I believe. Until quite recently, the idea of a 
woman teaching boys, or doing anything else for that 
matter, was unheard of, undreamed of. Now many are 
teaching boys in the primary grades, and the world re- 
mains unshaken. The children are quick to learn ; they 
are eager to learn ; little children will come by themselves 
to be registered, so earnest are they for an education. A 
compulsory law is not needed with us now. We have 
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starved for an education too long. The books we use 
are American for the most part. 

“ And now, all over Cuba the schools have sprung up 
like our own tropical foliage, that covers the ruins and 
wrecks of war ina few scant weeks. In those schools 
Cubans are teaching. They are training up a whole gen- 
eration of little people, and it will be but a few short 
years when they, too, will be ready to do their part in 
shaping the future of the island. And how are they do- 
ing it? What models are they making of themselves, 
pone teachers, for the little ones to follow? Let us 
see ! 

“Remember, these are wholly Cuban. Not long ago 
the system from its head down was thoroly inspected. 
Every item of supplies was followed from issuance to ex- 
penditure, to the worth of thousands and thousands of 
dollars that had passed thru Cuban hands. It would be 
pleasant to be able to say that there were no deficits, 
nothing unaccounted for; but that may not be. There 
was a deficit, which remains a mystery to this day, un- 
checked, vanished. It was one lead pencil.” 

a 


The Twenty-Thousand-Bird Contract. 


“The man who has been endeavoring to secure the 
skins of 20,000 birds from Delaware, to be used as orna- 
ments on ladies’ hats, may prove to have been a greater 
friend of the birds than he intended,” says the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal. The storm of righteous indigna- 
tion which the announcement of the contract raised is 
unprecedented in its depth and extent, and it is un- 
doubtedly increasing instead of diminishing. The gov- 
ernor of Delaware has taken prompt and vigorous steps 
towards preventing the slaughter, and forbidden the 
railroads from carrying the dead birds. Ministers of 
the Gospel have taken up the subject with earnestness, 
and have joined the ornithological organizations in their 
crusade against the use of birds as ornaments on hats. 
One of them a few days since in a powerful appeal for 
the birds pertinently said : 

“* As the war upon the feathered tribe proceeds the 
argument that toads and lizards are capable of solving 
the insect problem becomes wonderfully far-fetched. 
Live birds in the open air are useful, but dead birds on 
hats are useless. A living bird is a moving jewel in 
nature’s labyrinth of beauty and sublimity. The bold 
contract recently made, which calls for 20,000 birds 
from Delaware, it is a deep stain upon our boasted civili- 


. zation that a century cannot wipe out.’ 


“That men can be found who are willing to pander to 
the reckless and selfish fashion which demands the 
slaughter of hundreds of thousands of song and insec- 
tivorous birds every year is an unpleasant thought, but 
how much more so the reflection that if it were not for 
the thoughtless encouragement which many women give, 
the fashion could not long exist. It is they, and they 
alone, who make the cruel and wanton destruction of 
birds possible. If they would all resolutely set them- 
selves against the use of birds in millinery work, the 
fashion would speedily die out, and the occupation of the 
song-bird gunner be gone. That there is a decided 
awakening to this fact and the desirability of taking this 
meritorious course, is very evident ; and, if it shall con- 
tinue, as it should, the man who made a contract for the 
skins of 20,000 birds will not have wrought so badly 
after all.” 


SF 
The annual ‘‘ Private School Number” of, THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL will be issued next week, under date of Septem- 
ber 8, The ‘‘ School Board Number,” usually sent out on the 
first Saturday of the month, will be combined with it. 


In the September number EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
publishes the first installment of a careful and fully anno- 
tated revision of Charles Mayo’s famous memoir of Pesta- 
lozzi. Every student of education ought to read that classic 
presentation of the great English pioneer. 
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The Teaching of Grammar. 


Supervisor Robert C, Metcalf, of the Boston Schools, presents 
in the September number of 7he 7eachers’ Institute some very 
practical suggestions cencerning the teaching of grammar. He 
writes: 


Grammar is the study of the construction of sentences. 
It deals with the forms and relations of words, and is a 
record of these forms, relations, and constructions as 
used by the best writers and speakers. English grammar 
is sometimes defined as the science of the English sen- 
tence. 

Many of the facts recorded in grammar are known 
even to the pupils in the lower grades of our schools. 
They know that most plurals are formed by adding s or es 
to nouns in the singular number ; that the apostrophe is 
often a sign of ownership ; that proper nouns begin with 
capital letters, etc. They may not know anything of 
technical number, case or even of the parts of speech. 
Such knowledge is not needed in the ordinary use of 
language. The work of the lower grades, in the study 
of language, is mainly practical in its use. When pupils 
reach the seventh grade, they should be able to tell what 
they know concerning any subject in fairly good English 
and with considerable facility. By fairly good English, | 
mean that words shall be spelled correctly (this to in- 
clude inflections), and that sentences shall be correctly 
constructed. By facility in the use of English, 1 mean 
that pupils shall have acquired, from much practice, the 
ability to express their thoughts with but little hesita- 
tion. 

Assuming that pupils in the six lower grades have 
made the progress indicated above, they are ready in 
the seventh to enter upon a systematic study of .the 
grammar of the English sentence. This study should be 
made from sentences carefully selected by the teacher 
and written upon the blackboard. There should be no 
intrusion of a book between the teacher and his pupiis. 
The book has its use, but not at this stage of the work. 

The teacher should keep: in mind that language is a 
device for expressing thought,—wonderfully complex, in 
its structure, it is true, but nevertheless a device. Its 
purpose is to express thought. This may be done by 
means of a system of sounds combined into spoken words 
and sentences, and also of a system of characters, called 
letters, which are combined into written words and sen- 
tences. 

A word expresses an idea, and a sentence expresses a 
thought which is made of ideas. In the study of gram- 
mar, we consider carefully the structure of sentences and 
the inflection of words. 

When we think of a sentence as a device for the 
expression of a thought, we readily understand that we 
study its structure in the same way that we should study 
the structure of any other device,—as, for instance, a 
clock, a sewing-machine, a typewriter, etc. We should 
study the device itself. We should take it apart and 
examine the pieces separately,—should learn how they 
are made, and of what use they are inthe machine. We 
should not, for a moment, think of reading about the 
machine in some book if we could get at the machine 
itself and could study it at first hand. The book might 
be useful afterwards to give us information that escaped 
us while we were studying the machine. 

It is much the same in studying the structure of a 
sentence. We first examine the sentence itself, take it 
apart, and consider carefully the form and use of each 
part. This can best be done from the blackboard,—but 
having been done, the book supplements our work (1) by 
giving a brief summary of the facts which our previous 
study has disclosed, and (2) by giving an abundance of 
material in the form of exercises which will serve to 
illustrate the facts that we have learned. 

By observing this order of study, the pupil himself is 
led to investigate the construction of the sentence, and 
is made to feel that his knowledge is gained by his own 
effort. 

The pupil’s interest in the study is an indication of its 
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value to him, and it is also a measure of the skill of the 
teacher in presenting the subject to his class. The child 
grows mentally and morally thru the exercise of his own 
activities. He is not a sap-bucket to receive passively 
the sweets of knowledge from the lips of his teacher or 
the pages of his text-book. Let him learn to study and 
investigate by taking an active part in the work and let 
him reap the reward that always comes to any discoverer 
of truth. 

With these statements, the following suggestions of les- 
sons may be helpful. The teacher will find no difficulty in 
assigning each lesson to the proper stage of the work. 
They are intended as suggestive of scores of similar lessons 
thruout the course in grammar. 


No. 1. 


(The teacher writes upon the board a sentence like the 
following:) 

“The old clock on the stairs was owned by my grandfather.” 

Questions.—What have written upon the board? Why is 
it a seatence? Are all groups of words sentences if they ex- 
press thought? Of what is the sentence made? Of what are 
the words made? Of what are the letters made? Are all let- 
ters made of chalk? 

Can you see this sentence? Can you see all sentences? Then 
how many kinds of sentences can you name and what are 
they? Can you see the thought in the sentence? What does 
the word old tell you? the word clock? the words on the stairs? 
Do any of these words or groups of words express the whole 
thought? What do they express? What may we call a part 
of a thought? (The teacher may tell them that a part of a 
thought may be called an idea.) What then are ideas? If 
ideas are properly woven together what will they make? If 
words are properly woven together what will they make? A 
thought then is a combination of what? A sentence is a com- 
bination of what? Are all combinations of words sentences? 
Why not? 

No. 2. 


“You have bought a horse.” 

Questions.—This sentence makes a statement ; can you use 
the same words to ask a question? Make another statement. 
Change it into the form of a question. How many kinds of 
sentences can you name? Is the following sentence used to 
make a statement or to ask a question :—“ Hand me that book.” 
If neither, what is it used for? How many kinds of sentences 
have you found in this lesson? The first sentence is called de- 
clarative ; define a declarative sentence. The second sentence 
is interrogative ; define an interrogative sentence. The third 
sentence is imperative ; define an imperative sentence. | 

No. 3. 
“Sweet oranges are brought from Florida.” 

Questions.—What kind of sentence is this? Why? What is 
the subject? the predicate? What is the simplesubject? Does 
it represent one object or more than one? Nouns that denote 
one object are said to be in the singular number. Those denot- 
ing more than one object are plural. Is there another noun 
in the sentence? Is it singular or plural, and why? How is the 
plural form made from the singular? Name several nouns 
whose plurals are made in the same way. How is the plural of 
the noun church made? Name several nouns whose plurals are 
made in the same way. 

Write the word calf. Write its plural. Cross out from each 
word the letters that are alike (calf, calves). The letter f in 
the singular becomes what in the plural? This change being 
made, what letters are added? Name several nouns whose 
plurals are made in the same way. 

In like manner compare the words lady and ladies, and tell 
what changes are made. 

No. 4. 


“You may write a letter this morning.” 

Questions.—What is the subject of this sentence? the pred- 
icate? Is the subject a noun or a pronoun? What is the 
predicate verb? Give the different forms, or inflections, of the 
verb (write, writes, wrote, writing, written). Which of these 
forms would you use to express present time? Give an example 
in a sentence. What pronouns may be used in a sentence with 
the first form ef the verb? with the second? (Note. Do not 
use an auxiliary.) Try to use a noun with the first form; 
with the second. Tell how the two forms differ in use (see 
grammar, page 122.) 


No. 5. AUXILIARIES. 
Questions.— Write all the forms of go and speak. 
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(Go, goes, went, going, gone. Speak, speaks, spoke, speaking, 
spoken.) 

Which form of the verb is used in expressing past time? 
How will you express future time? The words do (does, did), 
have (has, had), shall, will, may, can, must, might, could, would, 
should, are called auxiliaries, or helping verbs; can you give 
any reason for calling shall and will auxiliaries, or helpers? 
Use all the auxiliaries, in the list above, in sentences, and tell 
to which form of the verb they may be attached. i 

Arrange the auxiliaries in two lists ; viz., (1) those that can 
be used with the first form of verbs only, and (2) those that 
can be used with the fifth form only. 


No. 6. 


The auxiliaries be, is, am, are, was, were, being, been, are used 
in forming the passive and progressive forms. Use these auxi- 
liaries in sentences with some verb (the forms used in No. 5 
will suffice). Tell to which forms they may be attached. 

Now arrange all the auxiliaries in three lists, viz., (1) those 
used with first form only,—(2) those used with fifth form 
only,—and (3) those that may be used with the fourth and 
fifth forms. 

Nore 1, After studying the various ways ia which plurals are 
formed, let the pupils classify them, and then refer to the gram- 
mar to correct their work.** See Lessons LX VIII, L XIX, LXX, 
in Metcalf's Grammar. At this point the teacher may show the 
class that inflection in English is most vigorous in the formation 
of umber in nouns,—that verbs have four or five forms only, and 
adjectives and adverbs but three. 

Note 2. Nearly all lessons from the blackboard should be 
follewed by an exercise from the grammar, or by one prepared 
by the teacher, illustrating the facts developed by the board- 
work, Usually these lessons should be first oral and then 


written. 
SF 
Spelling and Composition. 


In his report on the London (England) Schools Inspector 
Newton gives criticism and cautions concerning the teaching of 
spelling, and composition which have the weight of successful 
experience and wide observation behind them. He writes: 

The teaching of English spelling must always be diffi- 
cult, but the extent of the difficulty depends upon the 
amount of spelling to be mastered. If a child is to bea 
walking dictionary, the time spent on spelling must be 
very great, but a teacher’s work is greatly lightened if he 
recognizes the fact that a child’s vocabulary is necessarily 
limited, and that the power of spelling words outside its 
vocabulary is of no particular use. A boy of thirteen or 
fourteen, at the end of his elementary school course, may 
fairly be expected to read correctly any English word in 
ordinary use, but he is unlikely to need to write more 
than a very few hundred words, and if he can write 
these correctly his spelling may be taken as satisfactory. 
It is quite obvious that to read a word correctly is one 
thing, and to write it correctly is another. Any doubt 
on this point may be removed by the consideration that, 
tho very few educated people are able to write French 
prose correctly from dictation, very many are able to read 
it correctly. 

The wisest teachers avoid the old plan of making the 
children learn the spelling of all the words contained in 
the reading books, and also the new plan of getting up 
various spelling books or “‘ word-building” books of doubt- 
ful merit. The authors of the “word-building” books 
have much to answer for ; in some cases they adopt the 
unphilosophieal plan of grouping together words of sim- 
ilar sound without any regard to derivation, or meaning, 
e. g., “ negress,” “ egress,” etc. 

In other cases they set forth lists of bookish words— 
such as “revert,” “pervert,” “assent,” “transpose,”— 
which, tho of simple structure and easily learned, are of 
no particular use to the child who masters them. To il- 
lustrate the use of bookish words, bookish and pedantic 
sentences are often put together. Such sentences as “I 
assent to your observations” are to be found in some of 
the word-building books, and such sentences, I am afraid, 
are sometimes dictated to the children. Other books, 
again, lay great stress upon the so-called “rules” for 
English spelling. The best results both in spelling and 
in composition seem to be produced when the composition 
of every-day sentences upon every-day subjects is intro- 
duced into the work of the third year—if not into that of 
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the second—and is assiduously practiced until the spell- 
ing of the common but irregular words of Latin deriva- 
tion will come readily enough to the child who is much in 
the habit of reading, whilst to the one who has no liking 
for books this sort of spelling is quite unimportant. 

GF 


Reed Weaving.* 


By ELIZABETH SANBORN KnappP, Principal School No. 12, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


This line of manual work follows the weaving with 
paper strips and is here introduced into the second grade 
(third school year). The course consists of the weaving 
of mats, trays, baskets of various shapes and sizes, and a 
complete set of doll’s furniture, fhe making of which is 
interesting alike to boys and girls. 


The educational value of this form of manual training ~ 


cannot be overestimated. First, it is pleasing to the 


child, and thus the desire to create is stimulated and the~ 


inventive faculties cultivated. Symmetry, form, and pro- 
portion are taught and both hand and eye trained to ac- 
curacy, while the observing faculties are aroused to no- 
tice designs and shapes in various manufactured articles. 

Tools—Scissors, knife, 1 pair flat pliers, 1 ‘small hammer, 1 
package one inch No. 18 brads, 1 four inch scratch awl and a 
small iron vise, which, while not absolutely necessary, will 
prove of great convenience in holding the work for fastening. 

Materials.—Round reed Nos. 2, 3, and 4; split reed, Nos. 2, 




















3, 4,6; flat and oval pith, sizes, 5, 54, and 64, fine cane (for 
binding), light linen cord and raphia. 

The reed, cane, and pith may be purchased of the American 
Reed Company, 18-22 Guernsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., of 
whom samples and prices may be secured. 

The reed is sold in not less than 5-lb. bundles and the price 
varies from 25 to 35c. per pound, according to size. The pith 
is sold in bunches of 500 feet and costs about 30c. a bunch. The 
price of cane is about 50c. per 001 feet. 

— may be purchased at a florist’s, average price, 18c. a 

und. 

P The linen cord comes in two sizes, light and heavy, the light 
costing 4c. a pound at retail. 
Lesson |, Foundation Work with Cord. 

As it is difficult for children to manage the weaving 
when starting with round reed, the first lesson is given 
with cord as a weaving strand. For the foundation rays 
use No. 2 reed. Give each pupil eight pieces seven 
inches long, one piece four inches long, and two yards of 
cord. Divide the strands into fours, and cross at right 
angles, placing the ones passing from left to right on top 
the other four, being careful to cross at centers and hold 
the work firmly between the thumb and fore finger of the 
left hand. 

- Hold the cord as a weaver in the right hand, leaving a 
free end the length of the extended arms. Pass this 


*From Zhe Primay School, 
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weaver over the four rays on the left (No. 1), then under 
the upper four (No. 2), over No. 3, under No. 4, and now 
over the cord. At this stage insert the four-inch 
strand of reed, laying it along side the cord so as to give 
firmness to this ray, which we treat as four. Now pro- 
ceed under and over, around and around the mat, care 
being taken to hold the weaver firmly between the thumb 
and forefinger of right hand, and close up to the ray 
around which the cord is passing. Use the fingers of 
the left hand to turn the work and at the same time to 
press down the weaver between the rays. 

Have the child first master this simple form of weaving 






Designs for a Border. 


with undivided rays before the division into twos is made. 
One great advantage in starting with cord is that the 
work may be unwound and the material used over and over 
again until the pupil has learned to start his own work 
and weave thru this step. < 
Model II, Small Circular Mat. 
Materials—Eight strands round reed (No. 2) seven inches long 


and one strand four inches long, for foundations ; one long 
strand (No. 2 reed) for weaving. 


Before making this model it will be necessary to soak 
the reed in water (warm preferred), for about two hours. 
This renders it as pliable as cord. 

Start as in Model I., inserting the short strand beside 
the projecting end of the weaving strand. Weave under 
four and over four twice around, then proceed to divide 
the rays into twos, beginning the division just after pass- 
ing the inserted strand and weave over two and under 
two. Becareful to keep equal space between the founda- 
tion rays (so as to secure symmetrical work), and also 
to keep the weaving thread down close to the center 
with the fingers of the left hand, and by constantly turn- 
ing the work follow closely the weaving thread which is 
to be held in the right hand close to the work. lt is very 
necessary to emphasize these points. After weaving a 
mat three inches in diameter, cut the ends of the foun- 











Circular Mat. 


dation rays to even lengths and insert the scratch awl 
alongside each foundation ray, and into the opening thus 
secured pass the ends by twos of the foundation rays ; this 
secures the work and makes a finish by forming loops. 
Flatten the mat before allowing to dry. 
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Moral Education.. 


A celebrated clergyman lately said a man’s religion was 
selected by himself and would vary with his bringing up 
—thus, he could select the Mahommedan, Jewish, or 
Christian religion; but that the solid substratum was 
morality—the sense of right and the sense of duty-—that 
and not religion determined his character. Hence he de- 
clared the great effort should be to increase a man’s mo- 
rality. 

This conclusion impresses itself strongly on the teach- 
ers mind and heart. Whether he wants to or not, or 
whether the superintendent examines to see whether he 
does or does not, he is bound to educate the pupil’s moral 
sense. A pupil with an educated moral sense is one the 
teacher must respect in the moving panorama of the 
school-room. What a beautiful spectacle is sometimes 
exhibited even in a young pupil who obeys his moral in- 
stincts. How a teacher has been compelled to bow down 
in moral reverence before one who was yet far his intel- 
lectual inferior. 

“ And yet,” says one of the most experienced superin- 
tendents of schools, “of all things moral instruction is 
most neglected ; few teachers have any power to instruct 
in it ; it is not in their lives, and it is mockery to attempt 
to teach it.” 

The law requires the teacher to have a “good moral 
character,” but there is also needed the power to educate 
the moral sense. How many teachers prepare themselves 
to give moral instruction? How many aim to give effec- 
tive moral instruction day by day? 

Pr 


Supt. Greenwood’s Advice to the N.E.A. 


No one has the good of the N. E. A. more at heart 
than Supt. James M. Greenwood, and THE JOURNAL is 
glad to give prominence here to two suggestions, coming 
from him, with regard to desirable changes in the time of 
the general association sessions and of the meeting of 
the National Council of Education. He writes: 


Editor of The School Journal : 

I am fully satisfied that the General and Department sessions 
should be split into two parts by an intervening Sunday,—i. e., 
that the general session should begin, say, on Thursday after- 
noon or evening, and then run on till Saturday noon, and that 
Saturday afternoon no departmental sessions should be held. 
Those in attendance would feel much more like going on with 
the exercises Monday and Tuesday, and closing Tuesday evening , 
As it is now, the teachers are kept ‘‘on the go” from Tuesday 
afternoon till Friday night, and it is too great a strain without 
an interval of rest. 

The second proposition is in regard to the meeting of the 
council. What I have to say can be very briefly expressed. 
The council should hold its sessions after the adjournment of 
the General association. This would avoid all the confusion 
arising about committee meetings, consultations, special re- 
ports, etc. There has not been a session of the association since 
1884, but that more impossible feats have been attempted by 
conflicting announcements, requiring not a few of us to be in 
two distinct places at the same time to assist in transacting 
important business. 
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These suggestions are made to the Executive Committee, and 
also to the members of the National Council as to the time of 
holding the annual meetings. 

If it be desirable to ascertain a consensus of opinion of the 
members of the council to amend Article III of the Constitution 
of the council, it can be done by correspondence, or this may 
be waived by unanimous consent of all the members. 

As a member of both bodies, I hope others will express them- 
selves freely on these suggestions. 

Most respectfully submitted to the Executive committee and 
to the members of the National Council of Education. 

Kansas City, Mo J. M. GREENWOOD. 


we 
The Halifax Convention. 


[Continued from last week.] 


Supt. Horace S. Tarbell, of Providence, gave a clear 
cut and sound discussion of “The Deceitfulness of Fig- 
ures.” He spoke impromptu, but with a logical precise- 
ness and close adherence to the subject seldom found in 
talks of this kind. , 

The address on “Robert Burns,” by Judge Wendell 
Phillips Stafford, of St. Johnsbury, Vermont, was the 
prece de resistance of the convention. It was an eloquent, 
brilliant, beautiful tribute to Scotland’s most beloved 
poet. For nearly an hour and a half the interest of the 
audience was held spell-bound. All hearts were stirred 
by the exquisite pictures given of the life, the struggles, 
the character, and the work of Burns. After all, the 
purely human element presented by a master artist strikes 
deeper and is more effective than reason and speculation. 
Judge Stafford’s oration will long be remembered as a 
grang treat. 

The fine address by Asst. Supt. Andrew W. Edson, of 
New York city, was published in THe ScHOOoL JOURNAL 
for July 25. Thesubject, “The Personal Equation,” was 
ably handled, and covered a large number of practical 
school-room problems with which superintendents, exam- 
iners, principals, and teachers are constantly dealing. 

Dr. C. C. Rounds was heard several times, always 
ready to help out wherever the absence of a speaker 
threatened to upset the program. His topics were of a 
practical kind appealing most directly to the teachers. 
His pleasant humor drove home many a helpful word of 
advice. 

Dr. A. E. Winship’s “ Rascals and Saints” proved a 
very popular feature of the program. More than twelve 
hundred people were present to listen to the adress and 
were delighted with the speaker’s happy illus... ns and 
sparkling wit. Dr. Winship has a splendid: platform 
presence and magnetic delivery, and his versatility cap- 
tures an audience by storm. He occupied the pulpit in 
one of Halifax’s principal churches Sunday evening. On 
Monday he spoke feelingly in memory of the late Henry 
Barnard, asking the Institute to take appropriate action. 


On Tuesday morning he gave a rousing talk on the need © 


of magnifying educational workers, and to give them the 
prominence so freely accorded to soldiers, politicians, and 
prominent men in the professions of law and divinity. 
On Tuesday evening he spoke to a large audience at the 
old exhibition building, and before the close on Wednes- 
day he presented eloquently a number of resolutions. 
The Rev. William J. Long, of Stamford, Conn., gave a 
magnificent eulogium on the. sympathetic study of nature, 
President Josiah Strong, of the League.for Social Ser- 
vice, New York, spoke on new conditions confronting 
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the twentieth century. Headmaster L. Z. Brandford, 
of the Titchfield schools, Port Antonio, Jamaica, gave a 
description of the life of the people on the island from 
which he hailed. Ossian H. Lang presented a plan 
for making the common school an effective social inte- 
gration center. 

Several of the speakers announced on the program did 
not put in any appearance, and thereby added consider- 
ably to the burden of the president, among them Super- 
visor Walter S. Parker, of Boston ; Supt. C. B. Gilbert, 
of Newark; English Secretary George W. Parmelee, of 
the Department of Public Instruction of the Province of 
Quebec. 


The musical program was generous and unusually en-: 


joyable, and the decorations of the hall used for the 
evening sessions were exceedingly tasteful. 

The city of Halifax took pleasure in the entertainment 
of her visitors. The concert at the beautiful public gar- 


dens, in honor of the Institute, was a delightful treat. © 


The promenades were prettily illuminated. The many 
canoes on the lake, carrying strings of lighted Japanese 
lanterns, added attractiveness to the amusing water 
sports and open-air dancing. Two regimental bands fur- 
nished the music and boys of the industrial school gave 
a fine exhibition of physical drill. It is to be regretted 
that the latter feature was not better advertised. Many 
members of the Institute failed to see it and missed as 
perfect a presentation of military gymnastics as one could 
wish for. 

The crowning feature in the way of entertainment was 
the harbor excursion tendered the attendants. at the In- 
stitute on the government steamship Stanley, by the 


-Dominion Government of Canada. Everybody enjoyed 


the beauty of the harbor and the bracing sea air. Sir 
Malachy Bowes Daly, lieutenant-governor of Nova Sco- 
tia, went along to see the guests of his government well 
taken care of. A jolly crowd on the upper deck gave the 
yells of all the colleges represented, devising one for 
West Virginia, which seemed to lack that necessary 
equipment, closing with cheers for Halifax in which every- 
body joined with a will. A snap shot, taken of a group 
at the stern of the boat, shows a few well-known faces. 
Here it is: 
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The presence of Dr. Edward Wilde at Washington as 
minister plenipotentiary of the Argentine Republic 
brings reminders of his service in the cause of education. 
In the year 1880 (we think) he became minister of public 
instruction ; he founded and organized kindergartens 
and numerous schools of the academic grade thruout the 
country and raised the standard of the course of studies 
in the higher schools. He effected a complete separation 
of-church and state, and placed all schools beyond the 
jurisdiction of the church ; he sought teachers from the 
best colleges and normal schools in the United States. 
During his administration of the office more than two 
hundred school buildings were erected, and in many 
ways the cause of education was advanced. It occurs to 
us that it would be a graceful act for the N. E. A. De- 
partment of Superintendence to invite him to deliver an 
address at its winter meeting in February. 








Professor Hilprecht, who has been exploring the ruins 
of ancient Babylonia, has discovered the library of the 
great temple of Nippur, containing over 17,000 tablets 
dealing with historical and literary mattera, all of these 
tablets bearing a later date than 2,280 B.C. These 
records will throw a flood of light on the early civiliza- 
tion of that region. 


Salvini wrote of himself, “My desire to improve in 
my art had its origin in my instinctive impulse to rise 
above mediocrity.” It is an interesting question, “Has 
the teacher in the public school a desire to improve in his 
art; or does he not simply attempt to obtain a given 
amount of knowledge accumulation ?” Is there any way 
in which the state of mind in teachers could be ascer- 
tained ? How many in a school of ten teachers labor to 
be perfect in their art, as, for instance, a singer in an 
opera? One such is recalled who sang exercises eight 
hours each day for six years, and kept up a daily practice 
of three hours when on the stage. Possibly it might be 
asked whether teaching as an art demands much and 
continuous study. Probably at present there are man 
who will deny it. 


Education presents different aspects as time moves on; 
one of the phases before us is the elevation or education 
of the parents. In the early stages here, at least, only 
the children were thought of ; this is now seen to be too 
narrow a view. Eight years ago free public lectures for 
the parents were begun in the school-houses in New York. 





Educational Articles in Current Magazines. 


‘Art of Writing for Children—Zi#ted/’s oe 

Child Study and Its Relation to Education--Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall. Forum for July. ; 

Education Will Solve the Race Question—Booker T. Wash- 
ington. orth American Review for August. 

Harvard College Fifty-eight Years Ago—Senator George F. 
Hoar. Scribner’s Magazine for July. 

Higher Education for Colored Youth—Andrew F. Hilger. 
Popular Science Monthly for August. 

Indian Contract Schools—-M. P. Casey. Catholic World 
for August. 

Is a College Education the Best for Our Girls ?>—An Ameri- 
can Mother, Ladies Home Journal for July. 

Meditations of an Ex-School Committee Woman—Martha 
Baker Dunn. A/dlantic Monthly for July. 

New Schools of Cuba—Mary C. Francis. Youth's Com- 
panion for August 23. 

Present Status of University Degrees—Calvin Dill Wilson. 
Chautauguan for August. 

Political Education—Arthur Twining Hadley. Atlantic 
Monthly for August. 

Sex in Education—A. L, Mearkle. Avena for August. 

Special Classes for Mentally Defective Children—Walter 
Channing. Charities Review for August. 

What is Being Done in Textile Education—Jane A. Stewart. 
Chautauquan for August. 
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The experiment proved successful and was continued. By 

expending $10,000 a half million of peeple were addressed 
on a great variety of subjects having relation to their 
lives and conditions of thought. Theends of public edu- 
cation are too extensive to be attained by the instruction 
given in the primary and grammar schools. 


Millions of dollars worth of Porto Rican coins lately 
arrived at Philadelphia where they will be exchanged for 
American coins. Each peso is worth sixty cents in 
American money, the fineness being almost the same as 
that of American coins. Just what will be done with 
this silver has not been determined, but the bulk of it 
may be recoined. 


According to the report of the registers and receivers 
of the seven United States land offices in South Dakota 
there are in that state 11,500,000 acres. of vacant gov- 
ernment land which is now subject to entry by qualified 
applicants. 


In the August New England Magazine, Editor A. 
E. Winship discourses concerning the moral condition of 
the New England towns inalight and graceful way. We 
do not understand him to consider degeneracy as proved, 
tho often charged ; he is inclined to be optimistic. We 
should like to have some one consider the question in 
what they have retrograded and in what advanced ; this 
would enable a careful observer to show advancement if 
there was also retrogression—this last there certainly is. 
It is not a pleasant thing to say of a country standing so 
high in our human regard as New England that there is 
a moral falling away. The aimsare not the same. The 
respect for men of character never abated in “the old 
days” because they possessed little cash. We are not 
inquiring for a cause now, but stating the reality. 


Prof. Michelson of the Department of Astronomy at 
Chicago university has invented an instrument for the 
measurement of distance upon and between planets 
which scientists have declared to be the most delicate 
instrument of its kind, being so sensitive as to measure 
distances of one-fifth of a millionth of an inch. The new 
instrument is known as an interferometer. The stand- 
ard of measurement is the wave length of a ray of white 
light. A series of important experiments is to be begun 
at once by Prof. Michelson. 


A magnificent marble statue of Apollo, life size, has 
been discovered near Athens. Its workmanship is of the 
fifth century, B. C., and it is believed to be the first in 
existence. Archeologists are delighted at this import- 
ant discovery. 


Characters for the Blind Chinese. 


Some years ago the Rev. W. H. Murray, a missionary 
in Pekin, devised a system of representing the sounds of 
the Chinese language by raised dots. It has been found 
that by these means a blind Chinamen can learn to read 
in three months. This is considerably less time than for 
one who can see and uses the ordinary alphabet. The 
explanation is furnished in the fact that there are but 
480 sounds in Chinese, while there are more than 4,000 
written characters. 


New York City’s Population. 


By the census of 1900 the population of the city of 
New York proper, or, as it is now known, Manhattan and 
Bronx, proves to be 2,050,060, an increase of 35 per cent. 
against one of 25.62 per cent. in the previous decade. 
The population of the entire region covered by Greater 
New York is announced as 3,437,202, an advance of 
37.90 per cent. since 1890, an increase about one-half 
larger than that in the previous decade. Brooklyn has a 
population of 1,166,582, representing an increase of 
39.12 per cent. during the past ten years, the increage 
during the previous decade being 42.30 per cent. New 
York’s rate of increase is so much faster than London’s 
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that in thirty years it will have outstripped that metrop- 
olis. It has now in the same ring a population nearly as 
large. 


A Shell Searchlight. 


Experiments have lately been made at the naval proving 
station at Indian Head, on the Potomac river, with a shell 
that produces, by means of achemical, a brilliant light after 
it strikes. Four and 6-inch rifles have been used in the 
trials and so far the best results seem to have been se- 
cured with a shell that explodes and sets the fuses burn- 
ing when one mile distant from the ship. If found to be 
a success the shell will be very useful. The searchlight 
reveals the location of the enemy, but also shows where 
the ship using it is; the illuminated shells would throw 
light around the enemy, but leave the ship throwing 
them in darkness. 


Dwarfs in the Philippines. 


An interesting account of the curious black dwarfs of 
the Philippines, known as Nigritos has been sent to 
President{McKinley by Prof. Dean C. Worcester, of the 
Philippine commission. These people are found of pure 
race in some Luzon provinces and also in Northeast Min- 
danao. Sometimes a Christian family will buy a dwarf 
child, and rear it for a servant, but usually it escapes to 
the forest as soon as it is big enough. 

These dwarfs are remarkably like monkeys. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Becker, the average stature of the men is four 
feet eight inches and the women are three or four inches 
shorter. Their chests are not well developed, and they have 
no calves to their legs. Each big toe is widely separated 
from the others, and the three outer toes of each foot 
are turned inward, as in some monkeys. Their feet 
are large and clumsy, and their hair, instead of growing 
all over the head, is distributed over the scalpin regularly 
scattered clumps. Their heads are apparently too large 
for their bodies, and the mop of wool which they wear 
accentuates this effect. So monkey-like are they that 
can counterfeit apes in a startling manner, their jaws 
projecting far beyond their noses and their faces deeply 
wrinkled, like monkeys. 

Neither the Spaniards nor the Malays were able to 
subdue them. They are very gentle in their nature, 
however, and never kill a human being wantonly. To 
their children they give the names of birds, plants, or 
insects. They cannot count above ten, and, while able 
to distinguish colors well, have no words for them, 


Exploring the Antarctic Region. 


The report of the Belgica expedition, which started 
for the Antarctic region on Aug. 18, 1897, and returned 
last year, has just been published. Originally the pro- 
gram included two summer campaigns. One was in the 
direction of Victoria Land to the east and the other in 
the direction of Graham Land to the west. The explor- 
ation began and ended with Graham Land, owing to the 
capture of the Belgica by the ice and her detention as a 
prisoner for upwards of a year. 

Three other expeditions (English, Scotch, and German), 
have been planned for Antarctic exploration. The 
German expedition proposes to approach the Antarctic 
zone to the south of the Indian ocean, near Terminus 
island, and on the prolongation of a meridian that would 
pass thru Siam and the island of Sumatra. The English 
expedition, organized by the Royal Geographical Society, 
will start toward the pole from the neighborhood of Vic- 
toria Land to the south of the Polynesian sea. The 
Scotch expedition will advance from Graham Land on 
the opposite side of the pole from Victoria Land, the 
English point of departure. 

The object of all these expeditions is to make geo- 
logical, meteorological, magnetic, and oceanographical 
observations. Geographers generally admit the existence 
of an Antarctic continent having its center at the South 
pole. If the North pole, in fact, is in the waters of a 
more or less frozen ocean, the South poleis, on the other 
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hand, on solid land, land that is frozen as are the watrse 
of the North Polar sea. 


The Convict Contract System. 


The system in Louisiana of leasing convicts to con- 
tractors and others has led to many abuses. A constitu- 
tional constitution was recently held which ordered the 
legislature to abolish the system as soon as possible, and 
it will go out of existence in a few months. This state 
is to be congratulated on getting rid of the evil. The 
convict lease system has been a burning disgrace, not 
only to Louisana, but to several other Southern states. 
The convicts, however, must not remain idle. A scheme 
is on foot to employ them at growing cotton and sugar- 
cane and improving the road system of the state. 


Canadians Fear a Flood of Chinese. 


Many of the Canadians fear they are threatened with a 
flood of Chinese immigration, and it is therefore proposed 
to increase the poll tax on these Asiatics. The people of 
the Western provinces are very much concerned about the 
matter. At present the tax is one hundred dollars, for each 
person and it is suggested that it be increased to five hun- 
dred dollars, a figure that is practically prohibitive. If the 
inerease is made it will aid in enforcing our own exclusion 
law, as many Chinese enter Canada for the purpose of 
being smuggled over the border into the United States. 


Dried Lizard as Medicine. 


Some time ago the Chinese firm of Bow Tsue Tong & 
Co., of San Francisco, imported a quantity of dried lizards. 
The custom house appraiser learned that the usual way 
of utilizing the cried lizard was to use in making a tea 
similar to the herb tea so popular in rural districts. 
The patient sips the concoction. The board of ap- 
praisers considered it as a medicinal preparation on 
which twenty-five per cent. ad valorem should be paid. 
The collector at San Francisco was sustained in fixing 
this rate instead of the ten per cent. the importers claimed 
was proper on “unmanufactured articles.” 


Heights of Alaskan Peaks. 


Mr. Henry Ganneft, chief hydrographer of the United 
States geological survey, has made a study of Alaskan 
mountain altitudes, the results of which have been issued 
as a bulletin of the survey. The altitudes of some 325 
peaks are given. Mount McKinley leads the list, tower- 
ing by 2,440 feet above Mount St. Elias, for a long time 
supposed to be the highest of all the range. The height 
of Mount McKinley is given as 20,464 feet, while that 
of Mount St. Elias is 18,064 feet. Besides Mount St. 


Elias there are four other peaks above 15,000 feet and . 


under 20,000 feet high. These are Mount Wrangel, the 
third highest of all, with an altitude of 17,500 feet ; 
Mount Crillion, 15,900 feet high ; Mount Vancouver, 
15,666 feet, and Mount Fairweather, 15,292 feet. 

In the group ranging from 10,000 feet, and under 15,- 
000 there are twelve peaks—Mount Hayes, 14,500 feet ; 
Mount Sanford, 14,000 feet; Mount Cook, 13,758; 
Mount Drum, 13,300; Mount Tillman, 13,300; Mount 
Blackburn, 12,500; Mount Black, 12,500; Iliamuna 
Peak, 12,066; Situya mountain, 11,283; Mount La 
Perouse, 10,742 ; Mount Kimball, 10,000 ; Mount Seattle, 
10,000. 

Forest Extension. 


Mr. J. B. Brown, secretary of the Indiana Forestry 
Association, has pointed out what has been achieved in 
Kansas within a comparatively short time in the way of 
forest extension. Thirty years ago not a tree was to be 


‘geen about Topeka where now a fine forest stands, con- 


sisting entirely of trees planted by citizens to adorn their 
homes and secure shade. There are the cottonwood, 
elms, and maples. In every part of Kansas to-day the 
prairie, which within a comparatively short time was as 
naked of tree growth as a desert, is now broken up with 
trees. Mr. Brown predicts a forestry future for Kansas 
beyond that of any of the Eastern or Middle states, and 
he thinks it not improbable that manufactures of furni- 
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ture and other wood work will, at no very distant day, be 
established on what a few years ago were the treeless 


prairies of Kansas. é 


Insects Prized for their Music. 


Listening to the musical sounds emitted by certain in- 
sects has been for centuries a favorite pastime of the 
Japanese. At Tokio, toward the end of May, one sees 
suspended under the verandas cages of bamboo from 
which come strange little whistlings of metallic modula- 
tions and light trills. In the evening the people seat 
themselves and listen to the shrill concert. : 

The most prized of these insects is the suzuwmushi or 
“insect bell,” the sound which it emits resembling that 
of a tiny silver bell. 

The kutsuwa-mushi is so named because its cry resem- 
bles the sound made by a horse in champing its bit. 
There are two species, one a light yellow and the other 
pale green. It is akind of winged grasshopper, common 
in many countries. The kirigirisu, is also a large grass- 
hopper, producing varied strident sounds. Then there 
is the enamkorogi, a kind of cricket; the kusi-hibari, a 
minute grasshopper; the kantan, originally from China, 
which sings only at midnight ; the kanetataki, whose song 
resembles the sound of a clock. 

In Tokio alone there are forty merchants dealing in 
singing insects. Formerly the Japanese would go in 
parties to places where the musicians abounded, pass the 
night there extended upon mats, drinking tea and listen- 
ing to the harmony. 


The Triple Alliance Doomed. 


It is reported that the new king of Italy will give the 
people relief from the heavy burden of taxation. The 
army and navy are Jarger than the country needs, but 
they are kept at their present size by reason of an agree- 
ment between Italy, Germany, and Austria. This agree- 
ment between the three powers is known as the Triple 
Alliance, and the purpose is for each country to help the 
other in time of war. The Triple Alliance was King 
Humbert’s own plan, and his idea was to make his coun- 
try one of the great powers of Europe when it had not 
the resources in wealth or people to be a first-class 
power. It is reported that the new king will withdraw 
from this alliance and thus save the country a large 
amount of money yearly. 

By the way, Italy is the most heavily-taxed nation in 
Europe ; it takes $98,000,000 each year to pay the inter- 
est on the perpetual debt. The heavy tax falls principal- 
ly on the poorest class of people. A: quintal (220 pounds) 
of grain is taxed $1.50 ; a quintal of salt which costs the 

overnment thirty-two cents is sold to the people for 

.00. Other necessities of life are taxed in the same 
way. The donkey or mule of the peasant is taxed, but 
the saddle horse of the rich man is not. Take it all in 
all, Italy is paying very dear for the ambition of being 
classed with the first-class powers. 





Luminous Paint. 


As we wanted to make some luminous paint, I commu- 
nicated with Mr. Devoe of your city and was referred by 
him to a chemist. This gentleman wrote me as follows : 


40 Grammes of lime, 
12 “ “é 
4 c “ 3 
1 vi “ subuitrate of bismuth, 
200 cubic centimeters of alcohol. 
10 drops chlorohydric acid. 


The lime (made from calcined (Hyhopus vulgris shell) 
is pulverized and mixed with the sulphur and starch ; 
the bismuth dissolved in the alcohol is added in drops, 
then the acid, then the mixture is exposed to the air and 
the alcohol evaporated ; the residue is calcined in a cov- 
ered crucible for 20 minutes—a cherry heat; then pul- 
verized and again calcined. This gives a good article. 

Pennsylvania. M. BuzeELivs. 











Letters. 








Is a College Education the Best for Our Girls ? 


I would like to make a few observations on an article 
that has come to my notice in The Ladies’ Home Journal 
for July. I may be supposed to be familiar with the 
subject of the collegiate education of girls, for I have 
had but little time during the past twenty years for the 
consideration of any other subject, and this particular 
one was by no means new to me when, in 1879, I was 
called to be the administrative officer of the institution 
now known as Radcliffe college. 

The article to which I refer is specious and may have 
weight, perhaps, with readers who have given the matter 
little thought. It is easy to assert that there is “no col- 
lege for women,” in which “any of the practical arts which 
she (woman) will need hereafter as wife or mother can 
be learned,” and to say that “one fact is certain and 
underlies the whole matter : The man eternally remains 
the man, and the woman the woman, and that education 
is most profoundly wise which recognizes the difference 
and trains a girl thoroly for her own womanly work and 
her own place in life.” 

The question “ What is the aim of education ?” seems 
never to have occurred to this “American Mother.” 
The aim of education certainly is not knowledge. I sup- 
pose that there are few, if any, who have given thought 
to the subject who will assert that knowledge is the end 
of education. If the end be not knowledge, what is it ? 
So far as I know the reason why we educate our sons 
and daughters is the same, We want them to have 
power, character, the ability to use their faculties—spir- 
itual, mental and physical—to the greatest advantage. 
This character, this power, is something that follows from 
proper collegiate training. The man who has passed 
thru a college course is fitted, if he has gained that 
which the course was designed for, to enter upon train- 
ing for the special business of his life. One begins to 
learn the intricacies of manufacturing, another the prin- 
ciples of banking, and the lawyer, the minister, the phys- 
ician, enters upon the long course which is to give him 
the right in time to pursue his chosen calling, or, per- 
haps, to manage his inherited capital. Tho callings differ, 
the same is true of the college girl graduate. 

I have before me a record of the women who have 
studied at, Radcliffe college. They are of many different 
callings. They are not all teachers, nor is a majority of 
them in that category. They are not all heads of fam- 
ilies, tho a great many are in that class. One of them 
came to me on commencement day, and told me of her 
marriage a few years ago, and she added, “But that is 
not the best of it, I have three boys.” She is a sample 
among many that I might mention of graduates of Rad- 
cliffe who have gone from the commencement platform 
to the marriage altar, who are mothers of boys and girls, 
and who can train their children all the better for the 
college education which has given them power to master 
their own faculties. Doubtless every college can furnish 
a similar record. 

Suppose, however, for a moment, that the design of 
the college education were to train men and women for 
special careers in life, how should the work be done ? 
The college world has for many years been engaged in a 
constant effort to discover the best curriculum, and it is 
by no means making rapid progress in the search. No 
living man can tell us what is the best course of study 
for men, and until that is settled who can tell us what 
is best for women? There seems to be no sex in mind, 
but who is so hardy as to assert dogmatically that there 
is none? Suppose that sex characteristics were to be 
discovered in mind, then, perhaps, we should be able to 
determine with some approach to definiteness what steps 
ought to be taken in differentiating the mental training 
of the boy and the girl. 

For the present we seem to have but one course open. 
If we do not know the best training for men nor the best 
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for women, we can only give our girls what has been 
found to fit boys most advantageously for the work that 
demands the most of their faculties and that best estab- 
lishes character. Few points in education are settled by 
dogmatism ; in fact there is no place for dogmatism 
there. We can only reason and experiment. It seems 
plain to me, for one, that women should have the best 
opportunities that can be given them for the cultivation 
of their minds. They should have the same freedom 
that a man has in the selection of the courses that they 
should pursue. In fact, do not the highest interests of 
the state demand this? It is the mothers who give their 
first impulses to our boys as well as to our girls. Women 
who are the most thoroly educated can do this the best. 
During the past week there has been brought to my 
table a thoroly scientific volume, written by a man who 
has for years been a masterful member of the teaching 
force of Harvard university, and by his wife, a graduate 
of Radcliffe-college, once instructor in another university. 
We cannot tell how the work has been divided, but it is 
hardly to be believed that the man would claim a higher 
share in it than the woman. The man is a father and 
the woman is a mother. While they have pursued their 
very advanced studies in science they have cared for their 
family, and I have never heard that the family has been 
poorly managed. If it has been, it differs from the other 
families that have grown up around the graduates of 
Radcliffe and Harvard. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” ARTHUR GILMAN. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





The “Growing Pains” Error. 


It is a well-known fact that during periods of maximal 
growth, children often complain of curious pains in dif- 
ferent parts of their bodies. The term “ growing pains” 
has become popularly accepted for these ailments, and it 
is claimed that they are not infrequently accompanied by 
“ growing fever,” whenever the child’s growth becomes 
too violently rapid. But simple as these processes may 
seem to be to the superficial observer, they are quite a 
problem to the cautious physician, for experience teaches 
that not every growth of the bony framework is accom- 
panied by pains, and that painful growth is really an ex- 
ception to the rule. What happens in these exceptional 
cases is often very surprising. 

Here is an instance: The French surgeon Bouilly re- 
ports on the case of a fourteen year old boy who up to 
this age had been unusually small of stature. One day 
he was seized with violent pains which, beginning at the 
joint of the foot, gradually affected all the other joints 
of the body and became so intense that the patient was 
confined to his bed. All other symptoms of disease were 
absent. Six months later the boy had gained four inches 
in height, while the normal rate of growth at this age 
would have been only one and a half to two and a half 
inches. In. another case, where the patient was also 
feverish, there was observed an increase in height of 
three inches within six weeks. Parents were astonished 
to find that their children after a prolonged attack of 
“growing fever,” during which the patients could not 
leave their beds, could no more get into their clothes. 
Whenever, therefore, parents are satisfied that the ail- 
ment may be considered as “growing pains” or “ grow- 
ing fever,” they dismiss all anxiety and regard the phe- 
nomenon as normal and devoid of danger. 

A majority of physicians, however, did not agree with 
this commonly held view, and entertained the suspicion 
that behind these phenomena which appear so simple to 
the uninitiated there must be some abnormal develop- 
ments whose nature and cause were still unknown. 
They succeeded in proving that in certain diseases which 
are accompanied by fever, as for instance in acute rheu- 
matism of the joints, there is observable an extraordinary 
rate of growth in the children, and that especially in 
cases of a diseased condition of the marrow, the affected 
bones, as, e. g., the bones of the thigh grow very rapidly. 
Young people are especially apt to be affected in this 
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way, and the*physicians often remarked that specific dis- 
orders and maladies of the bones and joints were the 
final result of “ growing pains.” 

Dr. Karewski has published a study of these phe- 
nomena in the Berliner Klinik, where he sums up his 
main results in these words : “The children are affected 
with pains and fever, not because they grow too fast, 
but they grow too fast because they are ill. And if you 
do not wish to experience unpleasant surprises, you should 
consider all symptoms which may indicate an affection of 
the bones and joints in the child as particularly serious, lest 
‘growing pains’ and ‘growing fevers’ reveal themselves 
too late as the first signs of processes of ulceration.” 

The carelessness which parents display in regard to 
these symptoms is therefore fraught with great danger. 
It is true enough that children with strong vitality may 
“outgrow” their growing pains and be apparently all 
right ever after. Yet there may be lingering after- 
effects which cannot be easily traced. And it is best to 
be careful so as to avoid possible disorders of more 
serious character. Children ought to be granted rest 
and relief from ordinary tasks at these times. For the 
pains are not normal symptoms of healthy growth, but 
rather indicate that in the growing body there is some 
abnormal development, the cause of which ought to be 
discovered so that its progress be checked. 

MAXIMILIAN P. E. GROSZMANN, Pd. D. 

Comenius Grove, Va. 


THE SCHOOL JouRNAL is glad to print this very suggestive 
letter by Dr. Grossmann, who has given many years ot study and 
thought to the bearing which physivlogical conditions and laws 
have upon education. He’has made valuable investigations into 
the pathology of education and is at present conducting a school 
for abnormal and anemic children.—EpiTor. 


The Teacher’s Reward. 


I should like to have some of the readers of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL give their experience with respect to the satisfac- 
tion they derive from teaching. Iam now4] years old and 
have taught just 21 years, and I think I can say all of 
those years have been very happy ones, because I can see 
I am doing a great deal of good. At the end of every 
year I look back over numerous cases where I have done 
special good. I do not think I should continue in teach- 
ing if I did not feel I was doing good. I think that is 
the true reward for the teacher. G. Py ds 








Do Pupils Overwork ? 


-J noticed your desire that each subscriber to THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL Should send a letter to you,so I thought 
I would write to you on a question which is not always 
fairly treated. 

Our educational system is almost invariably blamed for 
the defective physical condition of the rising generation. 
A doctor speaking before a certain teachers’ convention 
said that on account of the over-burdened curriculum of 
our public schools, the amount of home lessons given, 
the anxiety created in the children to secure a good 
standing in their classes, etc., the pupils of to-day are 
stunted, nervous, near-sighted, pale-faced little men and 
women. 

Many times we hear a parent remark, “Mary has been 
so over-worked at school that her system is all run down. 

Now I will not deny that in all this there may be truth, 
but Ido maintain that our educational system is not 
wholly at fault. Let us grant that in some cases our 
pupils are overstrained by school studies. 

Our social system is much to be blamed. Mary may 
expend more energy on pleasure than she does on study. 
I have in mind a certain student of a collegiate institute 
who spent, on an average, four nights a week at a skating 
rink during the winter. Her work of course fell behind. 
Upon her arrival at home about 10:30 Pp. M., she hurriedly 
prepared the most pressing of her school work. Then it 
was said that she had to remain up until 11 or 1 o’clock, 
to prepare her lessons. Nothing was said about the 
rink. Now I would not for a moment wish to disparage 
healthful exercise, but was the educational system wholly 
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2 blame for the weak and nervous condition of this stu- 
ent? 

A child is taken in the evening to enjoy exciting pleas- 
ures, is kept up late, is fed with harmful and innutritious 
food, is not suitably dressed for the weather, is kept in 
badly ventilated rooms, but when his system runs down, 
none of these things are thought of; instead, the blame is 
laid on the educational system. 

Again, do we consider how many children are suffering 
from errors of their parents? A child may have inherited 
a weak constitution incapable of any strain, and even a 
common public school course is far too much for him. He 
breaks down under it, and the blame is laid on the school 
again, while it is not remembered that the real fault is in 
the child’s ancestors. My heart often aches for the poor 
children who are forced by the laws of nature to carry 
burdens placed upon them by their parents ; burdens of 
which they may perhaps never be rid. 

This subject might be enlarged upon to a great extent, 
but I have simply tried to call attention to the fact that 
our educational system does not deserve all thé blame laid 
upon it by people who do not consider every side of the 
question. SARAH LAWRENCE. 

Ontario. 





Parents’ Associations. 


By referring to THE JOURNAL of several months ago 
you will find an article on the first page entitled, “The 
300,000.” I read it with interest then and continued to 


- do so thru the summer, my interest increasing with each 


reading. At the close of my summer term I prepared a 
program and invited the citizens of my district to attend. 
I also invited several teachers from adjoining districts. 
I had previously told several of them of my plans and 
asked their co-operation. 

When the time arrived we rendered our program to a 
goodly number of visitors, after which we had a short 
recess. I then read the article referred to, commenting 
upon the helpfulness of such an organization, and urging 
the need of such a club to stimulate the educational in- 
terests of the vicinity. Two other teachers spoke in its 
favor. We then elected a temporary chairman and sec- 
retary, and proceeded to elect a permanent chairman 
and secretary. A committee of three was appointed to 
draft. a constitution and by-laws. ‘Ihe directors gave 
their consent to our holding the first meeting in the 
school-house. The chairman appointed a committee of 
two to arrange the program and date of the first meet- 
ing. 

Our program was as follows : 

1—Object and aims of the club. 

2—How does the work of our country schools compare 
in efficiency with that of the town or city schools? L. M. 
Gross, county superintendent. 

38—How can we raise the standard of our country 
schools ? 

4—What can the teacher do in raising this standard ? 

5—What can the parent do? 

6—What can the school board do ? 

Our first meeting we were delighted with, and we hope 
for much good work to be done. The number present 
ought to have been greater, but all things being consid- 
ered the attendance was good. Our county superintendent 
has taken hold of the work. He rendered us valuable 
service at the first meeting and promises us still better, 
for he says he will persuade the state superintendent to 
address us in a few months. 

Our territory is a township and vicinity. We wanted 
it large enough so all, who so desired, might attend. The 
best of it is that this club is started where educational 
interest is, except in one or two districts, at a very low 
ebb. 

Our county superintendent says he has urged other 
townships to organize since learning of our club. 

For making every teacher want to do the best possible 
for herself and the school, I think THE JOURNAL cannot 
be excelled. NELLIE M. DAVIDSON. 

Sycamore, Ill, 
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The Gducational Outlook, 


Indian Education in Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory. I. 
By BLANCHE E. LITTLE. 


Close observation shows that Indian students have good 
natural capacities, and, as a rule, bright, clear minds, and 
excellent memories. They have earnest purpose, but are 
fickle as to the means of pursuingit. They havea strong 
sense of truth and honesty. They appreciate fair and 
resent ill treatment, yet show no marked signs of a re- 
vengeful spirit. They are apt at the trades, but lack in 
perseverance and endurance. 

It is truly ridiculous the way the school children were 
named in years past. It was according to the fancy of 
the teachers and other employes. The names range 
from Julius Cesar, Dante, and Petrarch, down to Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, Theodore Tilton, Henry Ward Beecher, 
and U.S. Grant. But more recently an earnest effort has 
been made to abolish the practice of inflicting such names 
on helpless Indians. For instance, a new pupil comes to 
school. His father’s name is asked. It proves to be 
Coo-rux-ta-he-jas; that in English means “The Coming 
Bear,” so the English of the father’s Indian name is 
chosen, and the surname of the boy will be Bear. James 
is the given name selected, so he goés on the records as 
James Bear—in place of some outlandish name that he 
will utterly detest in after years. 

Some very interesting stories are told about the Indian 
school children. A young fawn was brought to a board- 
ing school to be kept as a pet. Tom came into the room, 
looked gravely at the fawn, and evidently revolving in his 
mind the many precepts given to him remarked, “ Well ! 
I know what is before you ; you will have to grow up to 
be a man and get an education.” 

It is a well known fact that no matter how thoroly an 
Indian may understand English, unless he knows you 
know that fact you will not be able to get any reply to 
remarks addressed him ; he will keep the most stoical si- 
lence. But let any one be near who knows he understands 
English, and let them say, “ Why don’t you answer?” he 
will probably laugh and go to talking. The following in- 
cident shows one Indian proved an exception to this rule, 
as he evidently thought the opportunity too good: to let 
slip. A Boston girl was witnessing a sham battle out in 
this section, thought she would try to talk to a young 
Indian brave sitting next to her, “ Heap much fight,” she 
said. He smiled a stoical smile, drew his blanket closer 
about him and said, “Yes; this is indeed a great expo- 
sition and we flatter ourselves that our portion of the en- 
tertainment is by no means the least attraction here. 
May I ask whom I have the honor of addressing?” The 
“dear girl from Boston” was thunderstruck. She 
blushed a rosy red—{yes, Boston girls can blush). She 
was not aware that, in spite of blanket, cow-boy hat, and 
moccasins, she had been addressing an Indian who had 
graduated from a government Indian school. 

The Indian school boys write compositions that will 
compare favorably with the productions of white boys of 
similar age. They certainly have an original way of ex- 
pressing their thoughts. The following is what one of 
the boys has written in his Bible: “This book is good 
to read on Sunday. His name is Holy Bible.” 

The following address was delivered by Little Warrior 
Frank Meh-hee, a full-blooded Indian at the close of a 
government school. The address was entitled, “The 
Comparison of the Old Times and the Present.” The ad- 
dress was spoken, but I give an exact copy of his manu- 
seript which I believe was entirely his own production : 


My agent, superintendent and teachers of this school, and 
all my other friends, 

My Indian origin and lack of school advantages when 
younger, 

Never developed in me the thoughts the power, and the elo- 
quence of an immortal Webster or Clay, 

But I can see that we are passing from the strength of num- 
bers, and savagery to higher ranks, and the discovery of new 
senses tO us, 
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ti ath e, 
Loar tats .oeoastrs aeciassioa, we see with our eyes, 


hear with our ears, 

And we obtain knowledge as different from the faith of our 
ancestry, as yours is from ours to-night. 

This grew out of our contact with you, who are so much 
more advanced in the art and sciences, and cultured in refine- 
ment of thought and expression, 

These are the attributes of your power over us. 

And as the snow melts under the sun of spring time, so 
does the Indian of long ago disappear before the advancing 
hordes of civilization. 

Your advancement in all that is grand and sublime is a feat- 
ure fixed in your course thru time, 

While our extermination as Indians, the absorption of a 
weaker by a stronger race, is unchanged, 

And with each succeeding year an increase of speed hastens 
us to the tomb of a soon to be forgotten race, 

These are solemn reflections for me, 

But the inevitable cannot be changed, _ 

These tiny hands and little hearts of the children of my peo- 
ple who are now before me, are no longer learning war from 
those who have gloried in blood and scalps, but are now sitting 
in the current that is fast taking them from the shores of 
rudeness and barbarity, soon to be lost in the great’ sea of 
human knowledge, 

It is right ; it is best, And the further they are from camp 
and from the buffalo ground, the better it is for them, 

I would not have them stop on the way but wish to encourage 
every child under the sound of my voice to press onward, 

I can now see where I failed to turn my opportunity to the 
best account when young, I then thought schooling was hard 
and unnecessary. But let me tell you, my Indian friends, that 
it has been but recently since I appreciated my little education 
and felt the need of more, 

An Indian can have no experience more impressive of the 
need of education, than to travel, as.I did a few years ago, 

And mingle with the best people of the largest and most 
popular cities in the country, It was then and there, that I 
first saw the needs of my people, 

And wished that all of you young friends could have my op- 
portunity for seeing the ways of a great people. Press for- 
ward! Press onward! Children do not be discouraged, and 
before you are as old as I am, you will appreciate my advice as 
youcannot now. And to you superintendent, and in fact all 
the employees that are in the school, permit me to express my 
pleasure and gratitude for your efforts to advance these chil- 
dren, We have had good teachers before, Those whom we 
loved as such, but in no instance have I felt so highly pleased 
and hopeful for the future of my nation, as when witnessing 
these few evenings exercises by these children, as taught them 
by Christian persons, those who acknowledge their humanity 
and love their souls, 

And I would beg of you the continued exercises of patience 
with these children. ‘ 

Their scope of mind will not compare with yours ; they can- 
not reason from cause to effect as you can, 

And they sometimes become impatient when in the discharge 
of duty, 

Continue to bring to your assistance the patience and courage 
I have seen you manifest in your tiresome task, and tho I, an 
Indian, tell you so, the Great Spirit, one whom the Indian 
have confidence in, will reward you for your labor, if not in 
this world, in the world to come. 





Amendments to the N. E. A. Constitution. 
Two amendments to the constitution were passed at 
the recent convention of the N. E. A. They make no 
essential changes but were simply intended to remove 


_ obscurity of language on the points in question. 


In Article III, Seetion 3, there is added to the first 
paragraph the following : 


Active members only have the right to vote and to hold office 
in the general association or in the several departments. 


In the second paragraph the second sentence is 


amended to read: 

The annual (active) membership fee shall be payable at the 
time of the annual convention or by remittance to the secretary 
before September rst of each year. Any active member may 
discontinue membership by giving written notiee to the secre- 
tary before September rst and may restore the same only on 
payment of the enrollment fee and the annual dues for the cur- 
rent year. 

The latter amendment will make clear the provision 
that active (permanent) membership is to be regarded as 
continuing unless written notice to the contrary is sent 
to the secretary before September lst of the year for 


which it is desired that discontinuance should apply. 
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Exhibition of Indians’ Handiwork. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—T he finest general exhibition of Indian 
scheol work ever made has been displayed to the public re- 
cently in a room of the old pest-office department building in 
this city. The exhibit was brought here from Charleston where 
it was on view for the N. E. A. convention. It consisted of 
drawings, paintings, tancy work of all kinds, plain sewing, 
patching, and work in wood and iron. Miss Estelle Reel, 
superintendent of Indian schools, was in charge, assisted by 
Miss Watson, of Fort Lewis, Col., and Miss Blanchard, of 
Crow Creek, S. D. 

The drawings were especially fine. The Indian excels in 
this line of work, for he takes naturally to it, and the results 
attained by very young children are said to compare favorably 
with similar work by white pupils much older. 

An assortment of fine modern needle point lace, made by 
the Indians of Leech Lake, Minn., was greatly admired. The 
income derived from its sale and also from that of the embroid- 
ery and drawn work done by these pupils is considerable. 

The Indians are taught to make their own dresses, suits of 
clothes, and other wearing apparel. In the exhibit were neatly 
made calico and gingham dresses, elaborate white dresses. 
woolen garments, bonnets, aprons, and girls’ uniforms. Suits 
of clothes, cut. fitted, sewed. and pressed by youths of fifteen, 
show the practical trend of the teaching in the Indian schools. 


INDIANS EXCEL IN METAL WORK. 


There was a great variety of forge work, such as hammers, 
anvils, farm implements, churns, and other useful articles. 
The [ndian school at Fort Lewis, Col., sent a collection of this 
character that attracted much attention. It contained 668 
pieces, one-half of which were made by John R. Hughes, black- 
smith and wheelwright at the school, as patterns for the boys 
detailed to work under him. The other articles were fashioned 
by three boys who were in the shop only eight months, and 
they showed remarkable proficiency. A large iron gate orna- 
mented with brass was made by thiée boys, all of the brass 
used being taken from old lamps and valves. Many of the ar- 
ticles were provided with bone handles, and much credit is due 
the [ndian boys for their ingenuity in taking old cowhorns, 
polishing them and fitting them to the various implements. 
Several pairs of shoes of the latest cut formed a part of this 
interesting display. 

EVERY INDIAN SCHOOL REPRESENTED, 


Every Indian school in the country was represented. The 
Carlisle, Pa., school, the largest in the United States, sent 
many fine specimens of work. ‘The class-room materials and 
the drawings were exceptionally good as was the exhibit of 
objects in wood. 

askell institute, Kansas, has a commercial department con- 
nected with its school, and the specimens of bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and typewriting displayed were faultless. 

The odd names attached to the work were read with interest. 
Among the many noticed were: Windy Little John, Agnes- 
Sees-the-Ground, Johnson Yellow Thunder, Josie Three 
Thighs, Antime-Run-After-the-Smoke, Peter-Knows-the-Coun- 
try, Starry-Sun-Chief, and Chalina Big Goose. 


Mrs. Booker Washington’s Work. 


The wife of the principal of Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
institute in Alabama, Mrs. Booker T. Washington, is an inde- 
fatigable worker. She directs the industrial training of the 
four hundred young women students at the institute, deciding 
where each shall be employed and keeping a careful oversight 
upon the work which they do. 

Besides this she is a frequent contributor to papers and mag- 
azines and is a practiced public speaker. One ot two recently 
printed articles by her describes how she established a planta- 
tion school several miles from Tuskegee, the other gave an ac- 
count of teaching the process of fruit-canning to the students 
at the school who remain there thru the long summer vacation. 

Mrs. Washington has traveled widely over the South with 
her husband, speaking to the colored people in cities. Her 
talks are practical and appeal directly to her audiences. 
Among the wives of the negro farmers around Tuskegee she 
takes an active interest and thru her efforts their social condi- 
tion has been largely improved. She teaches the women how 
to make their one-room cabin homes attractive and wholesome, 
and gives lessons in cooking, sewing, and housekeeping. 

A free library has been established at Tuskegee town by 
Mrs. Washington, and is maintained by her exertions. She 
has also done much missionary work among the negro families 
on the plantations in the country which surrounds Tuskegee. 


An Accommodating Throat. 


The New York 7ribune gives this delicious “excuse” 
i ag by a mother whose daughter had been absent two 
weeks: 

“ Louisa was absent Monday, please excuse her. Louisa was 
absent Toosday, she had a sore throat. Louisa was absent 
wensday, she had a sore threte. Louisa was absent thurs- 
day, she had a sore throte. Louisa was absent friday, she 
had a sore throte. Read this over again for the next week.” 
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Superintendent Van Sickle’s Salary Held Up. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.— The clouds that have been hanging over 
the appointment of Supt. James H. Van Sickle as superintend- 
ent ot the Baltimore schools have grown darker. What the ulti- 
mate result will be cannot be foretold. THESCHOOL JOURNAL 
explained at the time that the appointment would be contested 
on the ground of Mr. Van Sickle’s ineligibility, the law requir- 
ing a candidate for a municipal office to be a resident of Mary- 
land aud a registered voter of Baltimore. The iegal contest 
has now begun. A citizen who believes that the law must be 
obeyed, no matter what the consequences may be, has applied 
for a court injunction to restrain city officials from paying Supt. 
Van Sickle the salary for July and August, amounting to 
$666.67. 

The contest will turn about the phrase “ municipal officials.” 
The law is explicit, and the city solicitor, ex-Governor Whyte, 
the city’s chief legal adviser, had warned the board of educa- 
tion by giving an opinion holding that the superintendent was 
a city official and as such must be a registered voter. The 
question would have to be adjudicated by the courts sooner or 
later anyway and se everybody is satisfied with the injunction. 
The school board is supplied with able counsel and expects 
to win, tho it admits that Supt. Van Sickle was a resident and 
voter of Denver, Colorado, at the time of his appointment. 

The citizen who has applied for the injunction, gives these 
reasons for his action: 

“T have acted purely from prides «hau motives, and I 
have considered it my duty not to stand by and tamely submit 
to see the law overridden. I base my case on the opinion of 
ex-Governor Whyte, and I de not think that a lawyer of his 
ability and standing could be in error. 

*. The action of the school board in this matter has a tendency 
to bring about a disregard for all law, be it statute or common, 
and naturally has a demoralizing tendency on a city like Balti- 
more, where a general disregard for law is already very com- 
mon. There is too much of this ‘ge as you please’ way here. 
The judges on the bench when they are about to decide cases 
nearly always consider what is ‘expedient’ and not what is the 
law. The people are beginning to think the same way too. 

‘* Nevertheless I feel that 1 haye done my part in endeavor- 
ing to keep the law from being ppricden, tho it may prove a 
thankless task.” 


Library Consolidation in New York. 


It is announced that the most important of the free circulat- 
ing public libraries in the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx will soon be consolidated with the New York public 
library, for which a great building is being constructed at Fifth 
avenue and Forty-second street. 

The scheme has progressed so far that its promoters expect 
it will be accomplished by the end of the year. There are 13 
library corporations in Manhattan and the Bronx. They circu- 
lated last year 3,000,000 volumes. The more important of 
them receive a subsidy from the city under a statute which 
permits the payment of ro cents yearly tor each volume circu- 
lated. This year the appropriation has been reduced to 5 cents 
per volume. Approval has been given by the city authorities 
to the consolidation scheme. 


Dr. Harper’s Thirty Cent Diet. 


A young woman has found that there are students at Chicago 
university who manage to get along on $300 a year. This is 
an example of the bills of fare of two students —cost, 30 cents 


a day: 

Breakfast—fried cornmeal mush, with syrup, baked potatoes. 
Dinner—Potato soup, baked liver, boiled rice with cheese, 
bread. Supper—-Scalloped beef with hominy, bread and butter, 
stewed prunes. 

President Harper’s interest in the investigation into the cost 
of living gave the yellow journalists the hook on which to hang 
the story that he was thinking of trying the experiment of 30 
cents per diem himself. 


Noted English Physiologist in San Francisco. 


SAN Franctsco, CAL.—Sir Michael Foster, prefessor of 
physiology in the University of Cambridge (England) and 
member. of parliament for the University of London, is in this 
city to deliver a course of lectures on the history of physiology 
at the Cooper Medical college. He is known chiefly in the 
world of science in Great Britain and in this country for his 
text-book on physiology which is widely used. 


School for the Training of Firemen. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Chief Engineer McAfee is planniag to 
establish a school of instruction for members of the fire depart- 
ment. Two officers are to be sent on to the New York school 
to take a course of instructions there, so that they will be qual- 
ified to act as teachers in the Baltimore school. A false frame 
structure will be constructed to represent the side of a house. 
On this the men will be taught ladder work. Practical lessons 
in handling ladders, hose, and fire apparatus ; how to improvise 
safety ladders ; shoot a life-line; close up gas-pipes; cut thru 
thick walls, steel walls, window shutters, etc., will be given. 
When the school is opened every man in the department will 
be required to take the course, so that there shall be but one 
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system of handling fires. New men must graduate from the 
school before becoming regular firemen. The money necessary 
for the inauguration of the plan will be less than $4,000. 


Cuban Training School. 


A certificate of incorporation for the establishment of a 
“Cubam Home and Training School of New York” was re- 
cently filed in the office of the county clerk of Kings County. 
The promoters of the institution have in view the care and edu- 
tion of Cuban children, as well as their preparation for Chris- 
tian missionary work and the industrial trades. 


For State Superintendent. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Mr. Charles A. Greathouse, principal 
of the largest ward school in Mt. Vernon, is the Democratic 
candidate for state syperintendent of public instruction. Mr. 
Greathouse has had wide experience as a teacher and is well 
and favorably known thruout the state. 


New England News Notes. 


WorCESTER, Mass.—A settlement has been reached with 
the heirs of the late Jonas G. Clark, whereby the will will be 
allowed without contest. Now the only matter left for the 
courts to pass upon is the construction of its provisions, some 
of the conditions being so expressed as to leave the intention 
of the testator very doubtful. It is understood that an effort 
will be made to have the money go to the general fund of the 
university. instead of being applied to the establishment of an 
academic department. Whatever may be the wisdom or folly 
of such a disposal of the sum directly given for this purpose, 
to turn the money into the general treasury and use it for the 
apr yom of investigation will be another addition to the long 

ist of funds diverted from the purpose of the donor as ex- 
pressed in his will. 


_ ANDOVER, Mass.—The Theological seminary is planning 
inspiring study for genuine students this coming year, hoping 
roa ge | to attract largernumbers. The department of prac- 
tical theology will be filled by lectures given by men in the 
—s. Dr. E. C. M , of Providence, will lecture on 
omiletics; Dr. Daniel iman, of Worcester, on pastoral 
theology; and Dr. H, A. Stimson, of New York, on church 
polity. Mr. Burney Gunnisor. will have charge of elocution, 
so long under the care of the late Prof. J. W. Churchill. 


NEw Haven, Conn.—Mr. Charles Upson Clark, of Yale 
university, has been awarded a prize of 1500 marks for his 
edition of Marcellinus Ammianus,a Roman historian of the 
fourth century, a mark of honor by the Berlin academy, and 
one rarely bestowed upon an American. 


FRANKLIN FALts, N. H.—Mr. L, L. Cleveland has been 
chosen principal of the high school, to succeed Mr. Allen. 


Boston, Mass.—Everett is to have a fine new school-house. 
ae will be of red briek, with trimmings of Concord 
anite and Indiana limestone. The design is of the Doric or- 
er. Itis proposed to have ten class-rooms and an assembly 
hall with stage. The building is to be heated and ventilated 
by the so-called low pressure gravity system. Open plumbing 
will be used. The finish is to be of North Carolina pine and 
cypress. 


The new Wadleigh school building in Winchester will be the 
first stone and brick structure of the kind which the town will 
possess. The basement, which is to be well lighted, is so 
planned that it can be used for some recitations. There will! 
be eight large rooms and all necessary arrangements for a 
schoo! will be made with a view to the utmost convenience. 


BEVERLY, MAss.—The school committee of Beverly has an- 
nounced the complete list of teachers forthe coming year. Ot 
the seventy-four teachers fourteen are new, ten coming from out 
of the city. , 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MAss.—Supt. Frank O. Jones, has 
been offered the ee oe of the Dwight school in New 
Haven. This is the largest public school in New Haven and 
contains a department of the State normal school. Mr. Jones 
is a graduate of Amherst colleg and of the State normal 
school, Cortland, N. Y. 


GRAFTON, Mass.—The school committee of this town has 
elected Mr. Francis A. Smith, as principal of the high school. 
Mr. Smith is a graduate of Colgate university. He taught last 
year in the Chelsea high school, besides acting as principal of 
the evening schools of that city. 


Norwoop, Mass.—Mr. Henry A. Halstead, who has been 
superintendent of the public schools here for several years, has 
resigned to engage in business. The position will be filled by 
aa *, P. Wagg, formerly superintendent of the Auburn, Me., 
schools. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—President Eliot, of Harvard, has writ- 
ten a letter te proper Champlin, in which he expresses his 
thanks to the school committee and the police of Cambridge 
for their assistance during the Cubans’ visit here. He appre- 
ciated greatly the kindness of the police in protecting and giv- 
ing information to the strangers. 
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BARRE, MAss.—Hon. Henry Wood, of Boston, has given a 
seventy thousand dollar high school to Barre. The bui ding is 
two stories in height and has a well-lighted basement in which 
there isa gymnasium. The structure, which is colonial in 
style, was open to inspection last Saturday, when it was for- 
mally presented to and accepted by the town. 


ASHFIELD, MAss.—Sanderson academy recently celebrated 
its eightieth anniversary by a dinner at which many distin- 
guished people were present. Prof. Charles Eliot Norton pre- 
sided at the exercises following the dinner, and made a brief 
address. He was followed by Rev. J. W. Chadwick, of Brook- 
lyn, Prof. Josiah Royce, of Harvard, and Pres. G. Stanley 
Hall, of Clark university. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn.—The Yale faculty announces that a gift 
of five thousand dollars has been made to the university. Mr. 
John W. Hendrie, of Sound Beach, Conn., is the donor. He 
wishes the money to be used for the promotion of debating. 


Harvard’s Cercle Francais. 
The award of a grand prize to the Cercle Francaise de l’Uni- 


. versite Harvard at the Paris exhibition has drawn attention to 


the splendid work done in French at Harvard. Among the 
Cercle’s exhibits at Paris appear photographs of the French 
lecturers brought over to America by the Cercle, Rene Doumic, 
Edouard Rod, Henri de Regnier; also diplomas, medals, cer- 
tificates, etc. There are also posters of the various French 
performances of the Cercle, and a curious and quite original 
collection of photographs representing the cast of each play. 
The exhibit drew a great deal of attention from the French 
literary public, and the Paris press referred to it in the most 
flattering terms—expressing not only admiration for the work, 
but also wondering at the perseverance and ability of those 
who possessed such perfect knowledge of the French classics 
and French literature. 


Boston’s New School of Trades. 


Boston, Mass.—A school for the teaching of trades will be 
opened here in October. It is under the auspices of the Mas- 
sachusetts’ Charitable Mechanic Association, which will spend 
a thousand dollars in fitting out rooms in the basement ot Me- 
chanics building. 

This work is entirely new in Boston, for while the manual 
training schools give excellent practical instructions in general 
mechanics they do not teach a specific trade, and this is to be the 
aim of the new trade school. The institution is modeled largely 
after the New York trade school, which Richard T. Auchmuty 
founded on a plan of his own conception nineteen years ago. 
The committee in charge of the Boston school has visited the 
one in New York and conducted long correspondence with its 
general manager. 

The New York school teaches fourteen trades and has day 
and evening classes. The Boston school will start with but 
three trades and will have at first only evening classes. The 
three trades are carpentry, masonry, and plumbing, fer none of 
which very expensive equipment is required. . 

Each trade is represented by two members on the commit- 
tee, who have the school in charge, and these men will appoint 
the first teachers. Some years ago the association was left 
$9,000 by Dr. Shattuck, with the provision that part of its in- 
come should be devoted to teaching boys mechanical trades. 
It has been impossible to carry out this wish heretofore except 
by helping various manual training schools, but now all the ac- 
cumulations of the fuad can be used. Many preminent people 
are interested in the school. 


Helen Keller’s Progress. 


Boston, MAss.—A souvenir commemorating the Harvard 
final examination for admission to Radcliffe college in June, 
1899, successtully passed by Miss Keller, has been issued. 
Perhaps the most interesting of its contents is the account of 
her education which Miss Keller herself writes to Mr. Hitz, 
superintendent of the Volta bureau, at Washington, by whom 
the souvenir is circulated. 

The marvelous results in education obtained by Miss Keller 
show both brilliant natural gifts and an inordinate amount of 
ambition. Great credit, too, is due to those who have been 
allowed to furnish a helpful influence from the beginning of 
her education. 


Nervousness is cured by making the blood rich and pure 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It gives the sweet refreshing sleep 
of childhood. 
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Interesting Items from Everywhere. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—As practical a charity as can be found 
around Chicago is the Lincoln Park Sanitarium. Mothers 
carrying suffering babies and leading other children begin to 
arrive at the sanitarium at about nine o'clock in the morning, 
and there these may remain under the green roof until five at 
night. Five hundred hammocks are at their disposal, and the 
attention of skilled physicians is theirs thruout the day. Little 
ones too feeble to endure the breezes are taken to the nursery 
and tucked away in dainty cribs. 


Before starting on his vacation recently Judge Oliver H. 
Horton, of Chicago, sent to the bureau of charities 12,000 street 
car tickets and 1,000 steamboat tickets to be used in giving 
poor children of the city a day’s pleasure. This is truly edu- 
cational charity. 


EVANSTON, ILL.—Beginning with the fall term the Evanston 
Township high school will have two sessions a day this com- 
ing year instead of one. Last year the one session plan was 
introduced, but the high school board decided that it is inju- 
rious to the health of the students and teachers, and voted to 
discontinue it. The term will open Septemberit. As the new 
building for Newtrier will not be completed before January it 
is expected that the pupils of that township will be sent to the 
Evanston high school. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Mr. Noyes will serve out his term as su- 
perintendent. A decision rendered by Justice Nash of the su- 

reme court, states that he was elected for four years and that 
if the board of education wishes to remove him from office it 
will be obliged to bring definite charges against him. His 
term of office ends July 15, 1903. 


Reading, Pa., is proud of its record of having erected this 
year five school buildings with a seating capacity of nearly 
1500. 


The Western Union college at Le Mars, Iowa, was destroyed 
by fire last week. The loss is estimated at ‘$40,000, while 
the insurance is only $10,000. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.—The Democratic state convention has 
nominated Mr. Homer B. Hubbell for state superintendent of 
eereen in this state. Mr. Hubbell’s home is at Beaver 

am. 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—A new institution will be started 
in this state which will be known as the Ohio Valley college. 
Already the cornerstone of a fine new building has been laid 
at Ravenwood. The college will be under the auspices of the 
Methodist Protestant church in West Virginia and its trustees 
hope to make it the leading institution of the state. 


EL.Licott City, Mp.—Former examiner, Philip T. Harmon, 
has been appointed principal of the high school at Lisbon. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Mrs. Lyde P. Thomas, superintendent 
of Shelby county urges teachers to attend the teachers’ in- 
stitute to be held here September 3-14. Good instructors have 
been secured and the vark in the various departments will bein 
charge of specialists. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mp.—Prof. T. E. Crenshaw was recently 
ring Fee of the Cambridge high school in the place of 
Prof, William Nelson, resigned. The new principal has taught 
in Manchester forsome years. He was educated at Randolph- 
— college, Ashland, Va., from which he was graduated in 
1979. 

MuSCOGEE, I, T.—Supt. J. D. Benedict, of the Indian terri- 
tory schools, has, with the aid of the Choctaw board of educa- 
tion, arranged the work of the coming year among the schools 
of that tribe. The pupils for the academies of the nation will 
be chosen by various county judges. The academies will be 
opened September 17, the neighborhood schools two weeks 
earlier. A number of young women of the Choctaw nation will 
assist in the boarding school work. 


Dr. Turpin, the warden of Trinity college, London, recently 
expressed the belief that the musical education of children 
does not begin at a sufficiently early age. He thinks that the 
reading of music quickly and accurately is most important. 


RUSSELL, KAN.—Supt. E. L. Cowdrick, has accepted the 
principalship of the Quincy school, Lawrence, for the coming 
year. The school is to be congratulated on securing so able a 
principal. 

KENTLAND, IND.—Miss Minnie B. Ellis, of the state normal, 
class of ’91 and Indiana university, ’95, has been appointed su- 

erintendent of schools here. For the past three years Miss 
llis has been Fase of the Kentland high school and has 
won a deserved promotion. Mr. E. H. Drake, the former su. 
perintendent, has been elected to a similar position in Attica, 


REDLEY, IND.—Mr. J. C..Orr, of Albany, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of schools here. His work in Albany 
has been highly successful and the committee of that town re- 
leased him with reluctance. 


GALESBURG, ILL.—Dr. Thomas McClelland, the new presi- 
dent of Knox college, was graduated from Oberlin cellege in 
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1875. After studying at Union theological seminary and at An 
dover, Mass., the degree of bachelor of divinity was conferred 
upon him at the latter school in 1880. He at once accepted 
a position in Tabor college, lowa, where in 1893 he was made 
a doctor of divinity, From there he went to the presidency of 
Pacific university. 


Des Mornes, Ia.—A new Correspondence School for in- 
struction to teachers, connected with Highland Park college, 
has been organized. Dr. Henry Sabin, ex-state superintendent 
of public instruction will have charge. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—By the will of the late Prof. Shelley the 
Woman’s cones here receives a legacy of $5,000 to found a 
scholarship. is is the college’s second bequest within a 
short time, the other being one of $25,000 left by the will of 
Mrs, Frank W. Bennett. : 


MITCHELL, IND.—The college building owned by Mr. Milt 
Moore and occupied by the Southern Indiana normal school 
was burned last week with a loss of $15,000. The act is said to 
have been one of vindictiveness. A few months ago Mr. Moore 
led a temperance movement which resulted in the closing of 
every saloon in the city. The rowdy element was incensed 
and the burning of the college building is charged to its sup- 
porters. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A booklet containing a full account of the re- 
union of the State Normal Gollege Alumni held in this city 
June 14, has recently come from the press. On that occasion 
a bronze tablet commemorating the services of the graduates 
of the college who died in defence of their country was formal- 
ly —, to the state with appropriate exercises. 

res. Wm. J. Milne, of the Normal college, gave the welcom- 
ing address. The principal speaker of the evening was Mr. 
David H. Cochran, who was president of the college from 1856 
to 1864. In eloquent language he recalled the days of ’61 and 
the circumstances under which the Normal School Company 
was formed, the work in which it took part, and {the results 
achieved. 

Ex-Pres. Cochran’s speech was followed by the ode written 
for the reunion by James Robert White, of the class of ’93. Mr. 
Byron M. Child, president of the Alumni Association, presented 
the tablet to the state of New York. Owing to the absence of 
State Supt. Skinner it was accepted by Hon. Danforth E. Ains- 
worth, deputy state superintendent of public instruction. Mrs. 
Marion Brown Davison, daughter of Major Charles L. Brown, 
46, unveiled the tablet. Music and other addresses followed. 
President and Mrs. Milne held a reception later in the evening. 





Recent Deaths. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Miss Jennie E. Giliespie, for thirty-one 
years a teacher in Chicago’s public schools, died August 23, 
after an illness of several weeks. Miss Gillespie was one of 
the three oldest of the pioneer teachers in this city. She re- 
ceived her first certificate in 1869, when but eighteen years of 
age, and since that time she has taught continuously. 

For the last fifteen years she has served as principal of the 
Foster school. Here her remarkable ability as teacher and 
manager won repeated praise from the members ot the board 
of education. Forty-six teachers were under her direction and 
at least two thousand pupils. The parents of the children who 
attended her school felt for Miss Gillespie great love and 
admiration. 


RocHEsTER, N. H.—Mr. F. G. Gethchell, of Colby univer- 
sity, class of ’98, has been engaged as principal of the high 
school here at a salary of $1,200. Mr. Gethchell was principal 
of the high school at Chatham, Mass., last year. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Mr. Adolph Sinks, until recently prin- 
cipal of Sinks institute at Chicago, died in this city at the age 
of sixty-eight years. He was born in Bavaria and came to this 
—— in 1850, As an educator he,was well-known in the 

est. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Until a principal of the Girls’ Latin 
school is appointed to fill the place of the late Prof. Wm. H. 
Shelley, Miss Laura Ensign, vice-principal, will be at the head 
of the faculty. Miss Mary Jeffers, of Bryn Mawr, has been 
appointed teacher of Latin and Greek. Miss Snow, who has 
been studying at the University of Chicago during the past 
year, will resume her work as instructor in science. 


Oakuurst, N. J.—The handsome, new gradea school build- 
ing here is nearing completion and will be ready for occupancy 
at the opening of school on the 17th inst. Principal Ralph D. 
Bush is on the ground and hard at work on the preliminaries 
connected with his position. Backed by an enterprising and 
progressive board, the educational outlook for our town is in- 
deed bright. 

PHILADELPHIA.—William D. Kinsler, who died recently ‘at 
the German hospital, was a native of Philadelphia, and served 
as a member of the twenty-second section school board and 
was its president for more than a score of years. 


Supt. David W. Harlan, of Wilmington, Del., died and was 
buried last week. 
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E. L, KELLOGG 2 CoO., 
The Educational Building, 
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Tus Scuoor Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 


During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, wit! 


cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Cneist- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


Two Dottars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application, The value of Tus 
Scuoor Journat as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 

















Literary Notes. 


D. Appleton & Co., will publish a book 
by Howard C. Hillegas called Zhe Boers in 
War. Init is given an admirable charac- 
ter sketch of General DeWet, the Boer 
warrior, who has for the fourth time man- 
aged to elude the British army columns 
sent to capture him. The book is illus- 
trated with many excellent photographs 
taken by the author, of which none is more 
interesting than that of General DeWet 
who is represented in his “fighting 
clothes.” These consist of the same suit 
he wore on his farm when he was called 
upon to lead his countrymen against the 
British forces. Mr. Hillegas spent sev- 
eral weeks with DeWet’s commanders 
and had excellent opportunities for study- 
ing the man and his methods. 


Harpers Bazar is replete with inter- 
esting articles for women treated by fav- 
orite writers of the day. Dainty little 
poems are found each week. The house- 

eeper is well provided for in the practical 
hints that appear in every issue. 


Dr. David Starr Jordan’s /mperial 
Democracy is attracting much atten- 
tion as the campaign advances. The 
Appleton’s have recently issued another 
book to which especial attention has been 
directed by the development of political 
events. That is Hon. Bird S. Coler’s 
Municipal Government. 


Interesting Notes. 


Are the Russians Kin to Chinese? 


When Li Hung Chang went visiting the 
Kussian royalties they showed him the 
portraits of the ancient Czars. He looked 
at them with great interest. “Those are 
Chinamen,” he said. Why did he venture 
upon this remarkable expression of opin- 
ion? Itis very simple—there betore hiseyes 
were the pictured founders of the Russian 
empire, portrayed with furred and flowing 
Tartar robes and Tartar beards. Li 
ey: Chang might have been inspect- 
ing the counterfeit presentment of sundry 
Chinese mandarins of the oldest and 
purest stock, arrayed in their winter cos- 
tumes. 

Then, are the Russians really related to 
the Chinese? That is a much disputed 

uestion, The huge double continent of 

urope and Asia is peopled by two great 








stocks, the Aryan and the Mongolian. 
Somehow or other these two stocks cannot 
be got to understand one another. The 
Englishman, who is an Aryan, despises 
the subtle, shifty mind of the Chinese, who 
isa Mongolian. The Mongolian calls the 
Aryan “ foreign devil,” and imagines that 
that settles the question. Send the English- 
man to Africa and he can both understand 
and manage the black races. But he cannot 
really “get the hang” of the Mongol 
mind. 

Now, if there is one thing that Russia 
has proved uniformily and brilliantly suc- 
cessful at, it is the government of the 
Mongol peoples. Her influence over 
them puzzles British diplomacy at Peking, 
harasses England’s Indian frontier, and 
brings her year by year nearer to the Medi- 
terranean. The Chinieae are Mongols, 
the Turks are Mongols, the Central Asians 
are Mongols, and all of them are seriously 
afraid of but one power—the Russian. 

The explanation of this mysterious fact 
may well be that the Russians are partly 
Mongols themselves, and not as are the 
other big European nationalities, almost 
wholly Aryan. 


Horned Toads as Pets, 


Horned toads make odd pets, yet there 
are many of them in the sandy regions of 
the Southwest. They do not Be very at- 
tractivé, but they have their admirers, just 
as the ugly looking, repulsive bulldog has 
friends, Despite their dangerous appear- 
ance they are really harmless and remark- 
ably social. If you have one on your desk 
it will make its home among the papers 
and spend hours at a time watching youas 
you write, but let a fly perch anywhere 
within striking distance and you are for- 
gotten. 

Immediately the little creature becomes 
active, and, unless that fly is unusually 
gifted, its minutes are numbered. The 
toad almost invariably captures the insect, 
and it enjoys nothing more than a place 
by the window, where flies are numerous. 
The horned toad likes to be-petted. Rub 
its head and it will roll up its eyes, puff out 
its throat, and you can almost see it smile. 


A New Writing Telegraph. 


ThecLondon E/ectrician describes a new 
writing and picture telegraph which is said 
to differ from the majority of other picture 
telegraphs in the rapidity with which the 
sketch or message is transmitted, the pen 
on the receiving instrument moving as 
fast as an ordinary writer moves the pencil 
of the sending instrument. No skilled 
operator is required, and the transmitting 
pencil is moved by the writer of the mes- 
sage. The Ziectrician says that it tested 
the instrument and found that altho the 
hand-writing might have been slightly dis 
torted, its character was not changed, and 
a diagram sketched was faithfully repro- 
duced. The instrument is so arranged 
that no impression is made on the receiv- 
ing instrument when the pen is moved 
above the paper, a contact being made by 
the pressure of the pencil. The instrument 
is said to work on an ordinary metallic 
circuit line. From this description it 
would seem as if the new invention did not 
differ materially from the telautograph, 
brought out some years ago by Prof. 
Elisha Gray. 


—— 


rCa¥rs 
soap responds to water in. 
stantly ; washes and rinses off 
in a twinkling. : 

It is the finest toilet soap 
in all the world. 


__ All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sell 
At, especially druggists. ° 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA GO. 









Agents make SS 
25 Per cent. _ y 
Commission 


by getting orders for our 
TEAS, COFFEES, 
£XTRACTS 
SPICES and fe 
BAKING POWDER 

SPECIAL PRESENTS 


orchecks, Freight paid. Send for new 
terms—FREE, 


THE GREAT ATFIERICAN TEA CO., 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, 


‘¢The Greatest of 
All the Companies.” 


- President, 


Assets, - . - $301,844,537 52 
Insurance and Annuities : 
in Force, - - 1,052,665,211 00 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


REPORT CARDS 


We have several popular kinds and would like to 
send you samples. Werecommend 


Kellogg's Report Cards, 


60 cts. per 100. 


Combination Report and Promotion Blank, 
80 cts. per 100. 


We also have Edward’s, Knapp’s, Sims’, Chicago, 
and Colored Report Cards. Samples on request. 


E. L: KELLOGG & CO., 
61 Bast Ninth Street, - - NEW YORK, 


UNIVERSITY 
and COLLEGE 
BELLS. 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 











McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md, 
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“Think of Ease 
But Work On.” 


If your blood is impure you cannot even 
“think of ease.”’ The blood is the 
greatest sustainer of the body and when 
you make it pure by taking Hood's Sarsa- 

. parilla you have the perfect health in 
which even hard work becomes easy. 






Never Disappoints 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 








Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 














CONTINENTAL »# HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA, 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 


By recent changes every room is equipped 
with Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running 
Water and Lighted by Electricity. 





500 Rooms. Three New Elevators. 





RooM, WITH Boarb....... $2.50 and Upward 
ROOM, WITHOUT BoarRD...$1.00 and Upward 
Room, WITH BATH, AMERICAN, $3.00 and Up. 
Roo, WITH BaTH, EuRoPEAN, $2.00 and Up. 


Steam Heat Included.  L. U, MALTBY. 








PUTT LT i 


gm At the End of Your Journey you will find = 
it a great convenience to go right over to mm 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


a 
= 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. = 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York “ 
z 

- 

- 

oe 


Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
= Baggage to and from 42d St. De -ot free, 
m= Roome, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 





ENNEN'S 822cur 
=e TOILET 









A Positive Relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING, and 
SUNBURN, and all 

3 afflictions of the skin. 

r¢ “A little higher in price, perhaps, 







rat 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. 
the original. ) Sam ee. GERHARD M ennen Co., Newark, N.J- 
BOOKS for 


F RENCH Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - += NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 
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Birds Sometimes Live to be as Old as 
Man, 


“Recent investigations show that the 
normal life of birds is much longer than 
generally issupposed. A domestic goose 
has been known to live for more than fifty 
years, and one was eighty years old when 
it died. This bird’s history had been re- 
corded carefully by successive observers. 
There is a record of a nightingale which 
lived twenty-five years in captivity. 
Thrushes live from fifteen to twenty years. 
Finches appear to have an average life 
— of fifteen years, and have been 

nown to live for twenty-three years. Two 
ravens have been recorded of which one 
lived for fifty and the other sixty-nine 
years. Magpies live from seventeen to 
twenty-four years, and the duration of the 
life ot the common crow is about the same. 
Owls have been known to live until they 
were nearly sixty years old. Eagles have 
lived to pass the fifty-year mark, 


Gettysburg, Luray, Washington. 
Persorally-Conducted Tour via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

Over the battlefield of Gettysburg, thru 
the picturesque Blue Mountains, via Ha- 
gerstown and Antietam, and down the 
beautiful and historic Shenandoah Valley 
to the unique Caverns of Luray; thence 
across the rolling hills of Northern Vir- 
ginia to Washington, is the route of this 
tour—a section of the country intensely in- 
teresting from both a historic and a scenic 
standpoint. 

The tour will leave New York 7.55 A. M., 
and Philadelphia 12.20 P. M., Saturday, 
September 15, in charge of one of the 
company’s tourist agents, and will cover a 
period of five days. An experienced chap- 
eron, whose especial charge will be unes- 
corted ladies, will accompany the trip thru- 
out.. Round-trip tickets, covering trans- 
portation, carriage drives, and hotel ac- 
commodations, will besold at the extremely 
low rate of $25 from New York, $24 from 
Trenton, $22 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and ful] information 
apply to ticket agents, Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


New Sleeping Car Line between Chicago 
and Mason City, Iowa. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
announces the establishment of a_ thru 
sleeping car line between Chicago and 
Mason City, Iowa, via its new line from 
Belle Plaine. Thru sleeper leaves Chica- 
go 5:30 P. M. daily, arrives Mason City 
7:00 A. M. Leaves. Mason City 8.00 
P. M., arrives Chicago 7:42 A. M. daily. 
Train leaving Chicago 10:30 P.M. daily 
will have-thru connections tor Mason City 
daily except Saturday. Thru tickets can 
be obtained of all principal agents. 


$31.50 Round Trip to Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo, 


From Chicago via Chicago, Union Pa- 
cific and North Western Line, August 21, 
September 4 and 18, good returning until 
October 31. Also very low rates on the 
same dates to Glenwood Springs, Ogden, 
Salt Lake City, Hot Springs, Deadwood 
and Rapid City, S. Dak., sam Wyo. 
Quickest time. Best service. All agents 
sell tickets via Chicago & North-Western 
Railway. For full particulars, address H. 
A. Gross, 461 Broadway, New York city. 


Rest and Health to Mother and Child. 


Mrs. WINsLow’s SOOTHING SyRuP has 
been used for OveR Firty Years by MIL- 
LIONS OF MOTHERS for THEIR CHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING, WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SootHEs the CHILD, Sorrens the Gums, 
ALLAYs all Pain, CuRES Winp COLiIc, and is 
the best remedy for DiarrHa@a. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be 
sure and ask ‘‘Mrs, Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 







ELASTIC 
| RIBBED 
UNION 
SUITS 


cover the entire 
body like an addi- 
tionalskin. Fitting 
like a glove, but 
softly and without 
pressure. No but- 
tons down the 
front. Made for 
men, women, and 
young people. Most 
convenient to put 
on, being entered 
at the top and 
drawn onlike trous- 
ers. With no other 
kind of underwear 
can ladies obtain 
i such perfect fit for 
} dresses or wear 
comfortably so 
small a corset. 
Made in great 
variety of fabrics 
= and weights. 


Sold b y best dealers everywhere. 
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THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Improved patterns for every 
style of writing, including 
the Vertical System. For 
nearly 50 years have been 
used in Schools and Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples and special prices 
to teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 




















The Most 
Comfortable Way 
To Travel. 


The greatest through passenger 
train service in America. 

The Lake Shore operates it between 
Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston. 

The greatest fast mail line in the 
world—Chicago and New York. 

The Lake Shore operates it for the 
U. S. Government. 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T.A., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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KELLOGG SYSTEM OF DEPORTMENT RECORDS 


An Aid to the Discipline of the School. 


If all questions of discipline could be eliminated your cares would be much fewer, would they not? If the work of discipline 
in your school can be made fifty per cent. easier, it will be a great relief. The use of our new DEPORTMENT RECORD will 
surely accomplish this result. 1.—Because it furnishes an exact record of the pupil’s misdeeds, which neither he nor his parents 
can get away from. 2.—Because ‘the result of bad behavior is fixed and certain, and is known to the pupil. 3.—Because he 
knows that continuance in wrong-doing must bring the definite record to the knowledge of principal and parent. 4.—Because an 
effort at improvement receives due recognition. 5.—Because the new teacher gets important knowledge from the record about 


the individuals of her class. 


The following letters are selected as representing all kinds of schools from the ungraded country school to the well-developed 


system in a large town, It will succeed equally well in all. 


‘Recommendations of Deportment System : 


We have been using your Deportment Record _—— in our The Deportment Record System has been tested in one grade 


sixth grade, We have given it a fair trial and 


elieve it will | of my school, under my personal supervision and I am happy to 


work wellin any grade. You will hear from me further as tothe | say it has proven satisfactory. It is my intention to use it in all 


number desired for the coming —. grades next year. I most heartily recommend it to teachers as 
(Signed) J. H. NiEsLey, Supt. of Schools, Abilene, Kan. an aid in discipline. : 
I have a — the aeons Deportment a ~~ me J (Signed) A. G. MILLER, Thomasville, Ga. 
three months. The result has been very satisfactory. e dif- I have thoroly tested Kellogg's Deportment System in the 
ficulties of discipline have been reduced fully one-half, and better | fourth and fifth grades and will say that the result exceeds all 


order is secured. 


: ‘ : ‘ expectations, 
(Signed) S. A. Myers, Prin. Minden High School, (signed) SALLY Evins, Prairiegrove, Ark. 
‘ Minden, La. 
Kellogg’s System of Deportment Records is working nicely in The use of your Deportment Record Sree has been very suc 
our upper grammar, and high school grades. We are experi- | cessful in our eighth grade where it has been tried. The follow- 


menting with the system in the lower grades. I think our teach- | ingis a report of the teacher of that grade. ‘‘The Kellogg 
ers will be so well pleased with the progress made, that they will | System has been, on the whole, a help to me. It has reduced the 
urge the adoption for the entire schools next year. Thus far it | whispering and communication more than anything else. Many 
works admirably well. Tardiness has been reduced about one- | pupils have tried harder as a result of it and there are a great 
half, attendance increased and deportment much improved. many in my room whose cards have no demerits upon them.” 
(Signed) CHARLES W, Evans, Fairmont, W. Va. S.C. Price, Supt. of Schools, Mt. Clemens, Mich, 








Sample pages and full information gladly sent to anyone interested. Do not fail to thoroly 


investigate a system that may be of the greatest advantage to you. 


E. L. KELLLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


63 E. 9th St., New York, 





Educational Foundations. 


for 1899-1900 will provide courses of Reading: fer Teachers’ 
Reading Circles, Educational Clubs, -Teachers’ Meetings 
and for individual study. Its field will be broadened and it 
will provide courses in 








PEDAGOGY GENERAL CULTURE 
For the last year in the century the course will cover.. 
19rn CENTURY PEDAGOGY 19rn CENTURY HISTORY 


19TH CENTURY LITERATURE 


Those two great books, Hughes’ “ Mistakes in Teaching,” and Hughes’ “ How to 
Keep Order,” will be published complete in one number. For terms and samples, address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York, 





e STRICT mutuality 


THE 
MASSACHUSETTS | tion “ct surpis. Each 
policy-holder, under all 


MUTUAL circumstances, receives 


the amount to which he 


LIFE INSURANCE ? is justly entitled ttt st 
COMPANY, Sn 





TO PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 
IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES: — 


A fire having destroyed all the rty of the 

Department of Education of Porto Rico, publish- 

Eton scmghe of rh Woke and tel 
suc 

they think will beof valuein the Island, 


GEO. G. GROFF, 
Acting Commissioner of Edueation in Porto Rico. 


E NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 

be DR. SAVAGE GYMNASIUM 

open their Eleventh Season Sep- 

tember IS. For menand women desiring to be- 

i cliocinautwte : “4 
For-circulars address 

BARKER, 308 West 59th Street New York City. 


IMPORTANT, _ 
TEACHERS, TAKE NOTICE. 


All the applications on file with the Depart- 
ment of Education in Porto Rico for positions in 
the schools of this Island were destroyed by fire 
on the morning of July 1. A few teachers witha 
fluent command of the Spanish language are 
desired. Such as have been in communication 
with this Department are requested to make 
new applications. GEO. G. GROFF, 

Acting Commissioner of Education. 

















| Andrews School Furnishing Co. 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. eee |. Everything for schools. The Oxtord Combina- 
EXPLAINING tion and Chandler éa aple and Seats. 
Incorporated 185}. e CONTRACT | jiways in Pe Secomd-Hand | halter oo 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 





les bought and sold. Send for circul 
an description. ¥ ca ad 


65 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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06 
1 “The New Arithmetics” 
There’ i 
\ ere’s nothing so bad for 
By PROF. FRANK H. HALL a Cough as Coughing ! ¢ 
" These books are published in two series : the first, 
ts a three-book course, known as The Werner Arithmetics; 
: the second, a two-book course, known as The Hall 
it Arithmetics. 


. What they are and what they are doing for Teachers and Pupils 


IN THE 


Schools of the United States 


Rew @ 


Can be learned by addressing the publishers, who 
want to correspond with all that have found ‘* past 
: methods” of teaching arithmetic unsatisfactory, and 
who wish to see a series of arithmetics based upon 
sound pedagogical principles. 








Shall we hear from YOU? 


There’s nothing so good for 
a Cough as — 9 








WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY | Cherry 


Educational Publishers 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


ectoral ! 











ED in more”Colleges, Schools, and Educational Institutions than 
any other pencil made. Samples promptly mailed on request» 
when ‘ The Journal” is mentioned and 16 cents in stamps accompany 


. 4 


* 
7 
% 
the request. % 
* 
7 
: 


LIAL SE BAL nk Ok Sk Bae 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY <«rsey civ 


POW IEW TEE TG TW ¥ IMG IEG LEG PENG TEI A 
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) NOTE BOOK SERIES. 


Notice the change? See how happy he looks? 
This series combines in permanent 
form outline maps suggesting the most 
important events in history, with blank 
pages for notes—the maps to be filled in 
by the pupil. Its success has been remarkable. 
List, each, 30c.; for introduction, 25c. to school board or dealer. 





Part I. —96 pages to accompany U. S. History. 
I. — ey aad i General History. 
ee 6ITI.— x, ae ty Greek and Roman History. 
.. 1V.— = tas 56 Mediaeval Modern Mistory. 
Ve = ag i ai English History. 


Send for sample pages and complete circular. We have Laboratory Note Books too. 


Ask for description of the “‘ Glencoes.” 


ATKINSON & MENTZER, Wabash Ave. and Randolph St., Chicago. 


O YOU KNOW THIS FELLOW? He teaches history, 
and one day he was in bad humor because his pupils 
wouldn’t Jearn history. He was raving at his class just as one 
of our salesmen entered with our IVANHOE HISTORICAL 
He recognized their merits at once, 
i gave us an order, and now says we make his life worth living. 





ee 


ESTABLISHED 185i, 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205:211 Third Avye,, 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necess 
for the Chemical pe 
Physical Laboratory wil] 
be furnished of best qual. 
ity at reasonable prices, 
Glass and Metal Appa- 
y ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw. 
ings. 
Glass blowing and en. 
graving done on premises, 
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“National Physics. Course 


Required for 
College Entrance 








ELECTRIC proceam CLOCKS. 


Specified by leading Architects for 


Public Buildings, SCHOOLS, Factories. 


A system without a rival during twenty years. 


BLODGETT CLOCK CO. 301 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 












for Nature Study. 


Write for catalogues and quotations to 





LI 
0 bi ono 


THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Improved patterns for every 
style of writing, including 
the Vertical System. For 
nearly 50 years have been 
used in Schools and Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples and special prices 
to teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 














TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS 


And Regular Academic Course 


——FROM—— 
KINDERGARTEN TO COLLEGE 
Opens October 1, 1900 


-——£T TE 


CHICAGO INSTITUTE 


Academic and Pedagogic 


Cot. Francis W. PARKER, President. 
Wixsur S. Jackman, Dean. 


Professional and Academic Training School for 
Teachers, and Academic School for Children 
and Youth between the ages of four 
and eighteen. 

A large library, thoroughly equipped museum, lab- 
oratories, and workshops afford unusual facilities for 
work in all departments. 

Location convenient of access from all parts of the 
city, and adjacent to Lincoln Park, with its Botanical, 





f THE KNY-SCHEERER COMPANY, 


Department of Natural Science. Dr. G. Lagai, 
17 Park Pcace, - 7 





NEW 


4 THE “DUSTLESS” 


problem has been solved at last by the Morris & 
Dunham Blackboard Eraser Pockets which have 
been designed to be placed at intervals of each 
child's space, about four inches below the chalk 
trough. Keep your erasers out of the dust in the 
chalk trough by supplying your boards with these 
“‘pockets” and have your erasers always clean— 
once placed they last forever, at an qperenianete 
costof only $1 soperroom. Useful, Economical, 
Indestructible, Inexpensive, Healthtul and Orna- 
mental, made of ~heet Steel finished handsomely 
and sold ander a positive guarantee. They save 
erasers, blackboards, and confusion; reduce dust 

& minimum, economize time.teach your pupils 
a constant lesson in tidiness—in short these Pock- 
ets are the lasting friend of teachers, pupils, jani- 
tors and allothers associated with school work. 
Correspondence solicited. Completeinformation 
upon application to 


THE MORRIS-& DUNHAM ERASER 


YORK. 








“A place fur everything and everything in tts place.” 


complete manner, and is the 
of teaching in the Drexel Institute under ideal 
conditions Thisis a revised and enlarged edition 
of a book published by the author in 1896 which 
has been adopted by many schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 
ing of 128 
graver, printer and binder 


POCKET CO., : + : Davenport, lowa. | adivons 


Horticultural and Zodlogical Gardens. 

Excellent accommodations for board and lodging in 
the vicinity of the school can be had by those coming 
from out of town. For further particulars, address 


Director, 606 MARQuETTE Bipc., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A NEW SHORTHAND 
TEXT-BOOK oirmin S¥3tem 


Specially adapted to the needs of High Schools 
and Academies 


By PARKE-SCHOCH, A.M. 





Director Department of Commerce and Finance, 


Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 


THE book presents the Pitman System in the 
“Reporting Style” in a clear, concise, and 
it of eight years 


q 





( he new book, consist- 
pages, is the finest product of the en- 
Price. $1.00. Usual discounts to teachers and 

irect orders and inquiries to the above 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago. Positions Filled, 4,000. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass., 375 Wabash Av., yinicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Av., New York City, N. Y. 
% King St. West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper Bldg. Denver, Colo. 420 Garrott Bldg, San Francisco, Cal. 
1505 Pa, Ave., Washington. D. C. 414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Bli., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 8! Chapel St., Albany, N. Y- 

















E , 
THE ALBERT ) known‘tuoneyin the Went” Yocnsciestor top: ( Conratal 
TEACHERS’ tember in Colleges, Normal Schools, Academies, MUS 
H Schools, Public Schoo rte Prompt HALL, 
AGENCY. service guaranteed. Manual of 80 oe Free, CHIC AGO. 
§ h TEACHERS’ AGENCY ons and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
chermerhorn teen ta 
3 B. 14th St., New York Joan O. a apenas’ 








EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager., | Telephone, Boston 775-2. 








KINDERGARTEN and SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CoO., 
3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 





SUDD KN VACANCIES. 
ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 


Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. Telephone No. 2092-18th St, 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 








When in New York you are invited to call. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces .v Colleges, Schools, and Ferzilies, 
Superior Professors, ‘Principals, Assistants, 
Tutors,and Governesses .0" overy. vay 
ment of Instruction; Recommends 
Schools to Parents. Call on or address 


Mars. M. J. Youna-FuutTon, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 
23 Union Squakse, New YoRE. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Retemeaes eo and normal graduates, 

ts, and other teachers to colleges, 
schools and families. Advises parents about 
schoo 


WM. O. PRATT, MANAGER, 


70 FirtH Avenug, New Yorxk. 








INTERSTATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Professors, Principals, Kindergartners, Grade 
and Spec Teachers_ furnish to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families, MarGaRET M. PENTLAND, 
Manager, 540 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 





KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPT. 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 
109 W. 54th Street. Two years’ course. 
Opens Oct. ist. Circular sent on application. 













UD in ren sa al eae ANY pa) “titi 


ee a me ee 


Win ix De rit stds ya ite 


Sets, com) ne with Book of Instruction, $1.50 
and upwar or Single els any shape. 


STE DOUARTERS carelogne 2S LOY. D. 


CHANDLER & BARBE] , Street, BOSTON. 
CENTRAL « CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE. We Teach by Mail. Six Courses 
Only, viz: Rormal Course, $4.50; 
School Course, $4.50; k-Keeping Course, $7 .00; 

Zoology, $5.00; Botany, $5.00; Philose 

$5.00. Don’t you need one or mere of t ene 
Courses? D OMAS GRANTED. 1 courses 
are for a term of 12 weeks. We furnish all neces- 


sary books for book-keeping. Address 
SCOTT ETTER, Pres. C. C. C., Palmyra, Ill. 

















TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S| THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


| Sondfor-one, } David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 


THE CROWELL CABINET 


Constitutes a complete physical laboratory. No additional pieces are necessary for 


A Complete High School Course. 


The manual accompanying the cabinet gives minute instructions for more than five 
hundred distinct experiments. 

The outfit has given universal and absolute satisfaction. The cabinet is equipped 
with appliances for water pressure, electricity, gas, and compressed air. Eve piece 
is numbered and has a special place in one of the drawers. The universal verdict is: 
“Tt is the best thing on thé market.” 

Write for large illustrated catalogue and book of testimonials. 























MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


é EASTERN OFFICE: 
Ft. Wayne Ave. and St. Joe Sts., Indianapolis. - 


Hamilton, N. Y. 





E NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION and 
the DR. SAVAGE GYMNASIUM 


will open their Eleventh Season a 
tember 15. For menand women desiring to 
come teachers or wishing to take exercise _ 
physical development or health. 


For circulars address 
BARKER, 308 West 59th Street New York City. 


Entirely SPANISH — without a Master. 


“PITMAN'S yg ICAL SPANISH ,GRAMMAR, 
D CONVERSATION. 


The latest ar most successful method, res 
imitated pronunciation, and copivus vocab 
107 pages, paper boards, 40c.; cloth, 50c., postpaid. 
ISAAC PIIMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sq., N. Y. 
Publi hers of the “Complete Phonographic Instructor.” 


For School Supplies 


in the line of 


Artists and Drawing Materials 


apply to 
F. WEBER & CO., [lan’f’s. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








1125 Chestnat Street, 





A pointed criticism, if necessary, should be made with the two points of an 










— STESTERBROOK & CO 
2 VERTICAL WRITE ' 





Esterbrook Pen 





The point of this is that these pens are perfect in finish and in every respect. 


Au. Srvias, 
Act Srarionsrs. 4 


26 John St., New ge 3 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO... Werks’ Camaen, N 
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Art in the School-Room. 


aE have given careful study to the problem of school-room decoration ever 

since the beginning of the now rapidly spreading movement, From the 
vast number of our reproductions of generally conceded superior quality, we 
have selected 125 subjects which experience has proved to be especially suitable for 
the different grades. A list of theseis mailed free to Partics mentioning this paper. 
Also write for illustrated booklet “‘ PICTURES FOR BOOK LOVERS. 

‘The provision of the customs tariff, according to which reproductions for edu- 
cational institutions may be imported duty free, enables us to allow a special dis- 
count to schools on orders of a sufficient amount. We shall be pleased to furnish 
particulars on application. 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CoO., 


. 14 East 23d Street, New York. 
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SPRANG ELEMENTARY: 


$ PRANG ELEMENTARY 
$ DRAWING BOOKS --.. 


* 
The great success of the year. : 







KA CARA Kea” x 


BREE KEK aeeecaee 





More popular every month. 
Write for circular showing new adoptions for 1900. . 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO $ 
Ree OREO OPES EHREH EE ORE EH EEE E 





SOOCOEOECECE HEHEGS 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 











SCIENCE GRAMMARS 
Ganot’s Physics Brown’s First Lines. 
Fifteenth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Brown’s Institutes : 
Classical, Reliable, Definite. 
Kiddle’s Physics. Brown’s 
For Academies and High Schools. Grammar of Grammars. 
May’s Series of Physiologies. Tenth Edition. nan invaluable book of 





reference for teachers. 
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WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
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‘oman 


Imparts 
Energy 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most agreeable and ef- 
fective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutrient 
and tonic effects give tone and 
vigor to the entire system. 

Taken before retiring it 
quiets the nerves and induces 
refreshing sleep. 


For sale by Druggists. 











For Business Burden 


Archimedes and his lever are 
“not in it” with the 





Ask for catalogue and address of 
nearest representative. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMP 
302 Broadway, New York. 















327 Broadway, New York. 
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